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TO HIS 



ROYAL HIGHNESS 



GEORGE AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, 



PRINCE OF W A L E S. 



May IT PLEASE YOUR Royal Highness, 



THE cxa<5i attention which your Royal Fatlier has 
given to, and the uncommon knowledge he has ac- 
quired, in every Department that can aflfecl tlie in- 
tereft and happine(s of his People, and the honour of his 
Country ; equally attentive .to the minuteft, as well as to 
the mod extenfive and hnportant Objects in the Military 
.Line ; encourages me with the utmoft humility and diffi^^ 

N. 

dence to lay this Treatife at your Royal Highnefs's Feet, 
from the pleaijing view that your Highnefs is animated 
by that great example : humbly hoping that it will be 

received 
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DEDICATION. 

received as a mark of my zeal and gratitude to my 

« _ _ 

Gracious Sovereign^ and of the mofl: profound re(pe<5l 
for your Royal Highnefs ; happy, fliould it prove, in 
the leaft amuling, ufeful, or explanatory of the great 

N 

events of fb remarkable a period in the Military Hillory 
of Europe; and during which, the abilities, courage, and 
a<^ivity of the Monarch of a fingle Country, redded xhe 
efforts and baffled the views of many hoflile Nations.^ 



il 



I. am,^^ with the greatell Te(pe<St, 



Your Rotai. ItiGHifEs'st 



Mofl: devoted Servant 



;' 



Bruflelsy 
20th. May 1781 



H. LLOYiy. 



AD VERT IS E M E N Tr 



rr^ H £ Author has been advifed to publifli this Parir 
•■■ of his Work as mentioned in his Propofals, for the 
Continuation of the Hiftory of the late War in Ger- 
many, &c. In the mean while the Remainder of that 
Work is going on with all Expedition ; the Author being- 
now revifiting the feveral Countries (the Subject of the 
Hiilory) in order to locate the Scenes of A<Etion with 
more Preciiion, 

The Preface to the •former Volume being fo immedir 
ately conneded with the Subject of the prefent Publica- 
tion, that the Author flatters himfelf will apologize to> 
the Purchafers of that Work for its being prefixed to this^ 



IN order t6 elucidate in One View the particular Refledlions and 
Defcriptions contained in this Work, as well as in Military 
Hiftory in general, a Map on a large Scale is now engraving, that 
will comprehend the countries between the Meridian of Paris and 
that of Peterfburg, and from the Latitude of the lafl mentionedPlace^ 
to that of Conftantinople ; on which will be traced the natural 
Lines of Operation, leading from the Frontiers of the relpeftive 
Countries ; as alio the Lines on which the refpe£tive Armies did 
really aft in the feveral Campaigns during the War we defcribe, 
which will enable the Reader to fee and judge of the Propriety of 
their Operations. 

This Map will be given to Purchafers of the Work; it b 
therefore requefted, that Gentlemen will give their Names and 
Addrefs to each relpeftive Bookfeller of whom they buy it, which 
will entitle them to the Map on producing this Note. 
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PREFACE. 



THE various and numberlefs authors who have 
wrote on the art of war, may be divided into 
two clafles, Didactical and Hiftorical : the firft 
are of great ufe, no doubt, but by no means comparable 
to the odiers ; particularly fuch as Xenophon, Polybius, 
Csfar, and Arian, who had not only feen, but executed 
great things. 

This enabled them to write on thofc tranfadions with 
judgment and propriety ; and their works will ever be re- 
garded, by military men in particular, as a pure fpring 
from whence the general principles of war may be dedur 
ced, much better than from any fyftematical author. 

The moderns, who have undertaken to write the hif- 
tory of different wars, or of fomc renowned Commanders, 
being chiefly men of learning only, and utterly unac- 
quainted with the nature of military operations, have given 
us indeed agreeable but ufelefs produiStions. 

Both fpecies of compofitions are ufeful and neceflary to 
thofe who make war their profeffion : they are, however, 
in my opinion, in many refpcdls imperfeft. The didataical 

a kind 
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kind communicates its precepts purely and iimply, without 
any application : To that they make but a weak and tran> 
fitory impreflion on the 'mind, which time Toon effaces. 
From whence it is become a proverb, that the road to 

fcience, by means of rules and precepts, is long and te- 
dious; that by example, fhort and agreeable. 

A READER, no doubt, is much more attentive to real, 
than to imaginary tranfadions. He believes that it is pof- 
lible, at leafl, to imitate what others have executed. 
There is befides, in every elevated mind, an emulation^ 
which encourages and animates us to tread the footfleps 
of thofe great men, whofe a<Stions and charaders are jufUy 
the objedt of our love and veneration. For which reafbn^ 
hiftory has been ever recommended as the beft, eafieft> 
and moft ef&dual method to inftrud mankind. 

Those hii^orians, both ancient and modern, who have 
given us an account of different wars, though in many 
refpeds extremely valuable, are not as accurate as they 
mighty and ought to be. 

They do not defcribe, with fufficient precifion and ex- 
aftnefs, the countries wherein the wars were carried on, 
nor the particular fpots upon which fome great tranfadion 
happened ; the number, fpccies, and quality of the troopi 
which compofcd tlie refpedive armies are generally omitted, 

as 
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as well as the plan of operations ; and the operations them- 
ielvea, excepdog thofe which appeared extraordinary. 
They do not explain minutely, as they ought, why, how, 
and- where every operation was tranfaded. They only, 
in general terms, ^ve the hiAory of a campaign, without 
explaining fufficiently the motives by which the generals 
were aduated, how the various operations of it were con- 
duced ; and laftly, what was the nature of the ground 
where they happened. 

The knowledge, however, of thefe points is fo necef- 
iary, that it is impofUble to form an exa€t opinion of the 
propriety or impropriety of any military tranfa<5Uon with- 
out it. 

The author of the following hiAory has compofed it 
upon a new plan, which he hopes will meet with the ap- 
probation of the learned. He proposes to give a clear and 
exad account of the moft eilential tran{a£tions which have 
occurred during the courfe of this important war. Thele 
will ferve as a bafis and foundation upon which he will 
write a commentary, wherein the various principles of war 
will be occaiionally explained. 

« 

That the reader may be enabled to form a proper judg- 
ment of the condud of the generals who commanded the 
refpedive armies, the author will, firft, give fome gentral 

a 2 thoughts 
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thoughts on the principles of war : fecondly, he will ex- 
plain the plan of operations of each campaign : thirdly, 
he will give a military defcription of the feat of war : and, 
fourthly, a particular one of the ground where any extra- 
ordinary adion happened, with the plan of it, together 
with an account of the condud of the adion itfelf, and en- 
deavour to point out the manceuvres that contributed efleh- 
tially to the gain or lofs of it. 

Br this means the reader will be able to form a proper 
and exa£b judgment, not only of fiich tranfadions, but 
likewife of the reflexions and opinions of the author. It 
is with relu(^ance he finds himfelf obliged to ipeak of 
himfelf ; it is however neceflary, left he may be thought 
to advance things without a proper foundation. 



He has had the good fortune to ferve feveral campaigns 
under the orders of general Count Lacy, now infpedor 
general of the Auftrian army, while quarter- mafter gene- 
ral of it, by which means he has been enabled to acquire 
an exad knowledge of the country, of whfch he has given 
a defcription, and to be acquainted with the motives and 
motiens of the rcfpedive armies. In the campaign of 
1760 he was intrufted with the command of a very confi- 
derable detachment of infantry and cavalry, with orders 
never to loie fight of the Pruffian army ; which he punc- 
tually complied with, and was never unfortunate. 

The 
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The two lafl campaigns he had the happinefs to (crve 
near the perfbn of a prince, whofe foeial and, military qua- 
lities have gained him the love and veneration of the pre- 
lent age, and will, no doubt, tranfmit a glorioys and im- 
mortal name to pofterity. 

The author is perfuaded, that his ftyle is full of foreign 
idioms and expreflions ; and therefore hopes the critics will: 
not give themfelves the trouble to convince him of it, par- 
ticularly, if they underftand his meaning. 

As to his opinions he believes them reafonable, but doe» 
not prefume to think himfelf infallible ; and, confequently,, 
does not pretend to impole them upon others. He will- 
think himfelf happy if his labours are attended with any- 
advantage to his country. 
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REFLECTIONS 



ON THB 



GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF WAR; 



AMD ON THE 



COMPOSITION AND CHARACTERS 



O F T HE 



DIFFERENT ARMIES IN EUROPE. 



TT is univerially aereed upon, that no art or icience is 
more diificult than that of war ; yet, by an unaccount- 
able contradiction of the human kind, thofe who embrace 
this profefHon take little or no pains to ftudy it. They 
ieem to think, that the knowledge of a few infignificant 
and ufelefs trifles conftitute a great officer. 

This opinion is fo general, that little or nothing eKe is 
taught at prefent in any army whatever. The continual 
changes and variety of motions, evolutions, &c. which the 
(bldiers are taught, prove evidently, they are founded on 
mere caprice. 

This art, like all others, is founded on certain and 
fixed principles, which are by their nature invariable, the 

appli- 
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application of them only can be varied ; but they are in 
themielves cooftant. 



Twa snoft diificult fcience may, I think, be divided 
inlio two ; one mechanical, and may be taught by pre- 
oeptB ; the other has no name, nor can it be defined or 
taught. It confiils in a juft application of the principles 
and precepts of war, in all the numberlefs circumftanoes 
and iituations which occur ; no rule, no fludy, or appli- 
cation, however aiEdudi)s» no experience, however long, 
can teach this part ; it is the cSeSt of genius alone. As 
to the firft, it may be reduced to mathematical principles ; 
its objed is to prepare the materials which form an army, 
for all the different operations which may occur : genius> 
muft apply them according to the ground, number, ipe- 
cies, and quality of the troc^, which admit of infinite 
combinations. 

In this art, as in poetry and eloquence, there are many 
who can trace the rules by which a poem or an oration 
fhould be compoied^ and even compofe, according to the 
exadeft rules ; but for want of that enthufiaflic and di- 
vine fire, their productions are languid and infipid : fo in 
our profefHon, many are to be found who know every pre- 
cept of it by heart ; but, alas 1 when called upon ta apply 
them, are immediately at a fland. They then recall their 
rules, and want to make every things the rivers, woods, 

ravins. 
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ravins, mountains, 6cc. &c. fubiervieAt to them; whereas 
their precepts fhould, on the contrary, be lubjedfc to diefe, 
who are the only rules, the only guide we ought to follow ; 
whatever manoeuvre is not formed on diefe, is abfiird stnd 
ridiculous. Thefe form the great book of war ; and he 
who cannot read it, muft for ever be content with the title 
of a brave foldier, and never afpire to that of a great 
general. 

The iirft obje<a of the mechanical part is to form the 
&]dier, relative to the ufe to be made of him, and to pro- 
vide him with thofe inftruments of his profeffion which 
are of moft general ufe, becaufe he cannot be loaded with, 
many of different kinds ; and that he be inftrui^ed relative 
to the adions he is to perform, and nothing more. This 
is fo evident, and conformable to reafon, that I will pre/lime 
to eftabli(h, as the firft laws or principles of the art of war, 
what is already admitted in every other ; firfl^ that a foU 
dier he cloathed and armed relative to the aSiion he is. to 
perform : fecondly^ that he be taught nothing but what is 
of ufe to himy in the different fituations which can occur ^ 
before the enemy : thirdly ^ that he be taught every thing 
that is abfolutely neceffary for him to know, in every cafe 
that may happen. 

Many will exclaim againft thefe proportions, particu- 
larly thofe whofe whole ftudy has been applied to learn the 

num- 
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humberlefs and infignifkant triiles With which all the ar- 
mies in Europe aboundi and wbofe ohly ici^nce is reduced 
to adjuft a hat, a button, &c. and fuch other impttirtant 
matters in which the merit of an officer intirely confifts, 
according to their opinion of inititar^ defelrts. They at- 
tribute the glorious vi^ones of the king of Pruflia to thefe 
and the like puerilities ; and ha?e therefore, with great 
care and diligence, even with a decree of madne% intro- 
duced the Pruillan exerciie into all the troops of Europe- 
nothing but Pruilian will go down» 

Short cloaths, little hats, tight breeches, high-heeled 
ftoes, and an infinite number of ufelefs motions in the ex- 
ercife and evolutions have been introduced, withoikt any 
other reafbn than their being P^ufHan ; as if ri^ally thefe 
things could contribute to gain oiie battle, make a fine 
march or manoeuvre, carry on the operations of a iiege, 
choofe a fine camp or pofition, &c. 

It is impofUble, one would think, that men >can be (b 
blind as not to perceive, that what m^ices the objed of 
their ftudy and veneration, has, in fad, no kind of con- 
ftedion with, or influence on die events of war ; yet are 
they (o in&tuated with them, that they judge of every 
man as he appears to be expert in them, *and efleem the 
reft of mankind ignorant, and wordiy their contempt $ 
but as, in my turn, I have no great regard for men who 

b are 
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1 to fuch trifles, I fliall be very indifierent at 
)n they may be pleafed to form of me, and of 
ons. 

rm of drefs, now in ule amdng the foldiers, 
1 by our canon, it will be found, I think, very 
: purpoie it is made for ; can any thing be 
:fome aixl ufelefi than the hat ? it anfwers no 
le face is expofed to the fun, the neck and 
the cold and rain, which in a very little time 
;rs of the poor men to the holpitals. 

and waiftcoat are equally ulelefs, becaule they 
idy totally expofed to the inclemency of the 
d being tight, hinder the men from moving 
1 facility. 

inconveniencies, which fend every campaign, 
if carried on in the winter, at leaft one fourth 
• into their grave, may be added, that if it 
confiderable time, the fokdier can with difS- 
ife of his arms ; and fometimes, in preparing 
[es the happy and decilive moment. I would 
raimend it thofe who have it in their power to 
better form of drefs, as well out of humanity, 
rvice of their country, which is conneficd with 
much mor« than is generally imagined. 

As 
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As to the arms made ufe of, the gun is, no doubt^ the 
beft that has been invented for the infantry, being of more 
general ufe than any other. It were to be wiQied, pro- 
vided the mufket is to continue folely in ufe, and without 
lances, that it was lengthened two feet, including the bay- 
onet, which, it is thought, may be done without any fen- 
fible inconvenience to the foldier. 

If it was conAruded (b as to be loaded at the breech, 
and the center of gravity thrown further back near the 
lock, it would not be {o top-heavy as at prefent, and 
would be much more advantageous in adion. 

M. Saxe invented one of this kind, which he gave to 
his regiment of Uhlans ; but it had many inconveniendes^ 
which may be eafily remedied. This {pedes jof guns will 
be particularly uieful to the cavalry. 

The infantry ihould have calks and cuirafies, made of 
flrong leather, which would laft for ever, and defend them 
ciFedually againft the iabre and bayonet, and even againil 
ball^ at a certain diftance. 



French have oi&red a great premium to any one 
who will .prepare leather, fb as to reiift the efiedt of iire- 
arms. 

b 2 Not- 
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than by any other method whatever. In coming out of 
a defile, you may inflantly form the line without prefent- 
ing the flank .to the enemy, -which muft happen if you do 
it as the PrufHans, by a converfion on either flank, in 
oc-der to give, room to thole who follow to form upon the 
line without danger. 

The line may be forjBed, though ever fo near the 
enemy, with edfe, becaufe you face him, and can with 
eafe and lafety protect and cover the motions of the troops, 
while they are coming out of the defiles and forming : 
and the iame thing may be equally executed when a co- 
lumn is to be formed, in order to advance or retire ; 
which is a point of infinite confequence, and fhould be 
eflablifhed as an axiom, that no manoeuvre whatever be 
executed, cfpecially when near the enemy, unlefs it be 
prote<3ed by fome divilion of the troops. 

It is in the human heart to fear the dangers we do not 
fee, and for which we are not prepared, more than thofe 
we do fee, which is the cafe of all converfions ; the fol- 
dier does not fee the enemy, and by prcfenting his flank, 
is deprived of all means of defence. 

NO movemeht therefore ought .to "be tnade near the enemy 
by converfion y excepting only to ibrm the line on either 
.flank, fhould they be attacked, As to the different evo- 
lutions 
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lotions now pra^tiied, I (hall not here examine them ;. but 
will eftabli(h as a rule, that muft be generally obfcrvcd) 
and by which alone it is poflible to compare one evolu* 
tion with another, and judge of their propriety.. 

THAT evolution is beft^ which with a given number of 
$nen may be executed in the kafi Jpaciy . and. confequently, in 
the haft, tmepojftbk. 

There is iR:arce any figure, geometrical or ungeometFi:» 
eal, which our modem ta^dans have not introduced into 
the armies, without ever confidering how far fuch form^ 
were u(eful in pradice. 

It is very pofiible to point out air the cafes that may- 
occur in war, as to the manner of fighting, which mufV 
finally be reduced to that in columns or in lines ; confe- 
quently that form or figure is befl, which is befl calculated 
for ofienee and defence, marching in .all kind of ground,^ 
and may be fbonefl changed into a line or column, ag the 
cafe may require. 

It is a general ojnnion, founded on the^pradice of alt 
the troops in Europe, that a column cannot march with- 
out taking up twice the ground it occupied while fland- 
ing, becaufe the laft man cannot move till the firft; 
has advanced the length of the whole column. This* 

» 
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is, no doubt, true in pradice, and Marflial Saxe thought 
it irremediable without the taSt .* nothing, however, is Co 
eafy to be remedied, nor deferves it more ; becaufe, as we 
have already (aid, marching is the mofl important point 
in all the military art. 

A MAN poiled in a line occupies nearly two feet, from 
one elbow to another, and not quite one foot from front 
to rear ; that is, a man is not quite one foot thick, con- 
fequently, when the lines make a motion to the right or 
left, the diflance between each man is above a foot, which 
is augmented by near two more, if they all begin the 
march with the fame foot ; fo that all the difficulty con- 
flfls in making the men march with the fame foot, and 
keep time conftantly, which is eafily done, if the fpecies 
of ^p you would have them march is marked by the 
drum, or any other inflrument. This is often neceiiary 
after pafling defiles, and when they march in irregular 
and unequal ground^ which is apt to throw them in con- 
£ufioa. 



The article of marching is fo eflential, that it requires 
and deferves the greateft care and attention t it may be 
aflerted, that the army which inarches befl mufl, if the 
a-eft is equal, in the end prevail. If what I here propofe, 
and what is adually execif^d by the Pprtuguefe army, 
with great precifion^ be once taught, fo that feveral regi- 
ments 
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mcnts formed ia one column can praflife it, an army of 
for^ battalions, for example, will make a given march 
in lefs than half the time, which they now require, as 
may be demonftrated. 

As to the difierent kind of firings made ufe of, they 
are for the mofl part dangerous or im|M^dicable. 

The platoon firing is fuch, as mull neceflarily produce 
a general confufion, as well by the noife of tho^ who 
command them, as by the breaking of the line and 
kneeling, which are three of the greateft inconveniencies 
that can poflibly happen, and cannot be executed without 
imminent danger when near the enemy, and dierefbre 
muft be totally excluded. Even the King of Pruflia him- 
felf is of the fame opinion ; for he fays, the platoon fire 
would, no doubt, be the beft, if it could be executed. 
This is fb dangerous and impradicable, that I will pre- 
fume to eflablifhthe follwing rules on <|uite contrary 
principles. 

First, The utmofl . filence muft beobferved; and 
therefore the commanding ofHcer of the battalion fhall 
alone command the different firings. 

Secondly, That a battalion, or regiment, in advanc- 
ing to the enemy, muft never be broke, unlefs forced 
thereto by the nature of the groimd. 

c Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, That the &rft rank muft never kneel under 
pretence of ^ving the third an opportunity to fire with 
fafety, becaufe it is very dangetous if near the enemy f 
and moreover, fatigues the foldies ia fuch a manner,, that 
he is foon ufelcls. To thefe many other things may be 
added, which are nece(&ry foe the fbtdier to know, as 
to retrench himfelf,. make fa&ines, gabions, condud a 
iappe, 6cc 

m 

What has been HtHerto faid, regards the foldier as 
well as the officer : what follows regards the lad only- 

As all kind of evolutions ts> founded on calculatioa^ 
being a combination of fpace and time, it 19^ morally im^- 
pofHble for a man to compute tbeiie two objeSs, without 
(bme knowledge of geometry and arithmetk. 

The firil thing to be confidered, in order to rediice all 
evolutions to a geometrical precifion is, that a< man oceu-^ 
pies from elbow to elbow, when he has a gun on his 
fhoulder, near two feet ; and that when he marches a 
regular pace, he will make in every minute one hundred 
and ten fieps, and that he meafures each flep about 
twenty inches ; confequently as the fpace which a certain 
number of men occupy in order of battler is known, and 
the common velocity vnth which they move, it is eafy ta 

calculate 
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calculate the ground, and time required, to perform any 
eirolution, with a given number of men. 

A LITTLE experience, and a certain coup d*ceil, aided 
by this theory, will enable a man to judge with great 
precifion of the time and (pace neceflary to execute any 
evolution whatever : a thing of the utmoft confequence in 
a day of a^on ; becaufe you will be able to make a thou> 
fand motions in the prefence of the enemy, which are ge- 
nerally decifive, if done with precifion and exadnefs, 
which you dare not even attempt^ uniels you are certain 
of being able to execute them. « 

The ignorance of generals in this fublime and delicate 
part of war, is the reafbn why you fee them quite fuf^ 
pended in time of a&ion, incapable of changing their 
plan, according as new circumftances rife (which always 
<io rife) becaufe as the enemy approach, they very jufUy 
fear to make any motion in his prefence, as they do not 
know, whether they have ground, or time enough to 
execute this or that manceuvre, though convinced of their 
lifefulneis. Hence it feldom happens that an adion is 
\^on in Confequence of the general's difpodtions ; and that 
chance has generally much more infkience on the events 
of' battles than human prudence. 

Generals form their difpofitions in the cabinet, and 
&ppofe many circumftances which never happen, at leail 

c 2 juft 
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jiift as they fuppofe them^ and during the a^on, few 
men have that fublime talent to fee the new drcumftances 
that occur, and take advantage of them. 

The knowledge of geometry is equally ufeful and ne- 
ceflary, in order to determine the impulfe that bodies, ani- 
mate or inanimate, make on each other, as this is in pro- 
portion to the mafs and velocity : if your cavalry is of a 
lefler fize than that of the enemy, you may render it fu- 
perior, by giving it a greater degree of vdodty. Upon 
this principle the Spanifli cavalry, though very Kght, has 
generally beat the German, in their difierent wars with 
the houfe of Auftria ; and upon this principle our great 
and heavy horfe is certainly inferior to the hunter, parti- 
cularly if you make thefe work more on their haunches 
than at prefent. 

Nothing contributes more to facilitate the evolutions 
of cavalry than this j they will be enabled in one inftance 
to fet out on a gallop, without being, obliged to pafs fuc- 
ceffivcly from (landing to trotting, and then to gallop. 
While this is performing, the light-horfe is on your flanks, 
or Ihocks yours with a fupcrior degree of velocity ; and 
therefore gains what he lofcs in the mafs, and beats you. 

The march of armies cannot be calculated with any 
degree of precifion virithout the help of mathematics : be- 

cauie 
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caiHe whatever is not reduced to fpace and time, will in 
pradice turn out very uncertain. 

Thb choice of camps depends on two principles ; the 
one geometrical, and the other is the efied of genius : 
the firft confifts in calculating the diftances relative to the 
number and fpecies of troops which compoie the army. 

The other, in feeing all the different combinations that 
may be formed on a given piece of ground, with a given 
army, and in the choice of that precife combination which 
!s mod advantageous. This inacquirable and fublime 
talent is much fuperior to the other, and independent of it. 

Great geniufes have a fort of intuitive knowledge, 
they fee at once the caufes, and its efJedt, with the diffe- 
rent combinations which unite them : they do not pro- 
ceed by common rules, fucceflivcly from one idea to an- 
other, by flow and languid fleps : no, the whok, with all 
its circumflances and various combination?, is like a pic- 
ture, all together prefent to then: mind; thele want no 
geometry, but an age produces few of this kind of men : 
and in the common run of generals, geometry and expe- 
rience will help them to avoid grofs errors. 

Fortification, another very extenfive branch of war, 
is purely geometrical in the execution. The conflrudion 
of every fpecies of works ought to be reduced to geometri- 
cal 
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cal preciiion, and may therefore be learnt hy any one ; 
but the choofiogthe ground advantageouily is here, as in 
the choice of camps, the ^ft of genius alone, and fubjeA 
to no rule. As the praftice of fortification depends on 
one principle alone, we fee a remarkable uniformity in 
the works of all engineers, which proves they knew only 
wiiat they learnt, and indeed what alone could be taught 
them ; but that they had not one grain of genius, which 
varies infinitely, and forms new combinations relative to 
the new circumflances which mufl and do occur. 



It is with tbe ground as with the feature* of men ; 
there are not perhaps in the whole world two features per- 
feftly alike, nor two pieces of ground of a given extent 
perfedly fimilar j and confequently, where the fame fpe- 
cies of woiks, or the fame order of battle, would be 
equally proper for both. Genius alone can diftinguifh the 
inofl minute and imperceptible difference to the vulgar 
«:yes, there is between different grounds, and occupy them 
accordingly. Ffom hence appears bow incon£derate thofe 
great engineers and Ta^cians are, who attempt to flibjed; 
£very kind of ground^ though infinitely different^ to one 
-general rule. 

The perfedion<of ^mr ^t would be, no doubt, to find 
a. conftru^on, or an order of battle, equally proper for all 
tund £f aground ; but this being impofllble, the only thing 
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remamihg for them to do, is to iind fuch a, conftrudion, 
and fuch a formatioft of the troopS) as may, with the 
greateft fimplicity^ and consequently velocity, be adapted 
to tho(c numberle& eipcumftances which occur. This 
ought to be the conftant obje<% of their iludies, but can 
never be attained without geometry. 

The artillery, now become the fouL of military opera- 
tion, is nothing without geometry. The dimenfions of 
pieces, as Mr. Muller very juftly obferves, ought to be re- 
gulated by the ufe you propofe to make of them ; and I 
will add, by the nature of the country where they are to 
be ufed. For want of attending to this natural reafon, 
imitation and caprice hav-e been the only rules followed in 
determining the dimenfions of pieces. 

As the French, during the reign of Lewis the XlVth, 
gave, birth to mod of the cuftoms and fafhions of Furope, 
{o in this important article were they imitated by every 
body;. 24^ potmders (^ immenfe length and weight were 
made by princes who had neither places to attack or de- 
fend ; whole countries, for want of roads, did not permit 
the ufe of fuch heavy machines ; they were even* intro- 
duced into armies, though no iiege was expected.. 

It ought to have been confidered, that the French 
made war in a fine open country, where the roads are 
good, and where there is a great deal of water carriage. 

That 
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That Lewis the XlVth and XVth were, from the 
proximity of their own fortrefles, enabled to fonn tlieir 
magazines near the fcene of adion : and laflly, that in 
Flanders they could not make one flep, without be« 
fieging feme important place. 

The French artillery was formed relative to thefe cir- 
cumftances. But why we, and other princes, that are not 
/kuated in iimilar circumftances, fhould imitate the French, 
I do not know. I am very glad to fee Mr. Muller*s 
opinion prevail, and hope that artillery, and every other 
machine relative to military operations, will hereafter be 
made in the moft advantageous manner pofllble, for the 
Ti(e we can in our circumdances make of them. This 
gentieman has propofed many excellent things in his 
works, which makes it needle(s for me to fay any thing 
on the fubjed. 

I WISH, for the fake of the public, he may give us the 
dodrine of iieges in all its parts, including the theory and 
pradice of mines, in ordo: to complete his moft ufefui 
works *. 



I 1 The next, and indeed moft important objc^ of any, 

I ] I to thofc who afpire to the command of armies, is geo- 

,, I I '* The Author did not Juiow that Mr. Muller had already executed this. 
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^aphy^ not otAy that which confifts in a general know* 
ledge of a country, but a local one: a man muft be 
thoroughly acquainted with the face of the country^ and 
its produ<^ons ; and parjiicularly with thole objeds which 
are immediately conneded with military operations, as the 
ipring, courie, breadth, depth, velocity, windings, banks, 
fords, bridges of riyers, whether they are navigable or 
not; whether they run into your country from that of the 
enemy, or on the contrary : in the firfl: place, you muft 
have a fortrefs as high up as pof&ble, in order to hin« 
der the enemy from taking advantage of the naviga- 
tion, which is a very great one, and facUitates much the 
operaticms of ah army ; infbmuch, that all great generals 
make it a point never to quit them if poflible : and it h 
remarkable that the Auftrians have generally been worfted 
by the Turks, whenever they have quitted the Danube. 

If the river runs out of your country, you muft have 
Kkewiie a fortre^ as low as may be, in which you mufl 
form your magazines, that you may ac once enter your 
cnemy*s country. 

If the river runs along your frontier, a^ the Rhine does 
with regard to France, you mud endeavour to occupy twa 
or three capital points upon it, with good and exten- 
five fortref!es ; io that you may not only cover your own 
country, but alio make it impo^le for an enemy to pe<- 
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uetratc without giving you an opportunity to enter his,- 
and cut oiF hi^ fubfiftences : though; the river be nipt navi« 
gable, it may however be of great vfe in mUitary opera- 
tions, particularly if it runs parallel to the enemy's fron- 
tier, and crofles the principal, roads that lead into his 
country, becaufe then they furnifli good portions on. 
banks.' If you make war. oa any river> you muft be maC» 
ters of both fides, if poflible, otherwife they are of, little 
ufe, excepting only to take pofitions behind them. When, 
you have a ftrong pkce oh a navigable rivec, you may:; 
with a handful of mea embarra^. a great army.. . 
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The pafling of rivars is juftly considered as one of die, 
i mod delicate and dangerous operations of war ;. and yet 

it generally fucceeds for want of being perfe^y acquainted 
with thei9[i; and for want of diligence and adlivity ia 
thofe who oppofe it, otherwife it cannot fucceed; for 
though an enemy cannot prevent your throwinga bridge- 
under the protedion of your artijlery,;if properly placed,, 
he can, however,, hinder jpu from occupying. fuch an ex* 
tent of ground as is neceflary to develop your army, and 
j may, without expofing himfelf to. your artillery, attack. 

1, any part of it, that has pafied^ 



THi?f method ought to pe embraced rather th^n.attempt 
to prevent a pafTage. ,A . renjiark^ble Jnilance of this hap« 
pened in Italyj, in the'war>.£br the fucce/EoQ of Spain. 

i/ . Prince 
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PuiiNcq. Eugene 'watnted. to paf^ a certain river, which 
the vigilafiqe.'of'his aatagonift|,the duke of Vendome, 

« 

had £?i; a ;long time printed v at length, however, the 
(prince. having. ftole a march, (threw over a bridge, and 
even a great part of his army had pafled and * intrenched 
therafelves upder the prote^on of. the artillery . oi\ the 
otner i^de, £o that Vendome could not. attack ihem with- 
out much lofs and danger : he therefore pofled his army 
as^ near as poifibie,- ready to attack thon, ,if they jofFered 
'to qijit dieif retrenchments, in order tb form and extend 
■th<3r ffortf, -feiit'lt was fdundqiiite im|>ra^icablc 5 for the 
e had plated hi^ troops; i(i fuch'41 manner, that they 
formed a portion of a cirde concave towards the ^lemy^ 
fb Ihat the whole ^e, both of artillery and fmali ^ms^ 
could* ht dirked and concentred upon the retrench- 
fnents. • 

- - • « * 

Prince Eugene having obferved the duke^s di^^- 
tions, was too wife to rifk an adion in theie circumftances, 
with a river behind him ; he therefore ordered his troops 
to repais the river, and brc^e the bridge after them. 

« 

This example is the belt leilbn that can be given on 
the defence of rivers ; if the courfe of the river is convex 
to you, it will be extremely difficult to hinder an enemy 
from pafllng ; becauie, marching on the chord of the 
circle, he has much lefs ipace to go than you : he kbo.urs, 
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however, under cat difScuh^, which i$» that generally 
< (peaking the banks of every river are higher on the fide 
where its courie is convex t if the banks are in the leaft 
elevated, no bridge can be thrown over the river ; and 
they are always high alternately^ if the river has a winding 
couHe ; high on the convex fide, and low on the concave 
of the curve it forms. 

In defending the banks of rivers^ the army mtift be le- 
paratod; into two or naore great corp^ as the nature of the 
jiyef adonlts,. and diipded in fuch a maanqr as to be able 
to diicQver where theeoemy paSs» and ftroog enough to 
himkr hisD &om «ceu(^iflg any pofts igs from the banks;, 
becanfe he will then haFe i^ound toibrm. his. whole army 
upQiU. 9«d. these is no advantage in fightiag him. A due 
attention to what we have &id> and a perfed knowledge 
of the river, will make it impofilble for an enemy to 
pa6 itk 

I AM. ibrpri:^ that no ule is macfe of fin^U riviers and 
rivulets to make inundations to cover camps, which may 
be executed on almoft every Ipot with very little expence,, 
tod would render them no left (bong than fortrefles. Ail 
capita] pofitions Ihould, if poiUble, be covered by immr* 
dations, which are much more efficacious thaa all the re* 
trenchments in the world. The (tuices muft be made as 
low as poiBble, and, moreover, covered with Ibme good 
work or other. 

If 
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If die country is mountainous, the roacb muft necef- 
BaHy pi& tbfough many defiksy formed by the mvins, 
tonents, tWen, &c. coiiiequencly advantageous ^mps and 
po&ions aire to be Ibunid on every ^C* 

Tick knowledge of aU tfai^ when improved by (liperior 
laientty will enable a ioodl amy to make a fucceisful war 
againft one iofinitcly fnperior, as appears evident from the 
i Duke Fdrdiaand baa sivcn us In his idonous cam* 
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paigns ia Heffia^ 

Most particidiar care muft be taken to occupy aH the 
mountains without exceptioBs» before you approach them 
with the army ; for thougli there are' lew great roads in 
fufch a country pft>pev fotf cavalry atfd aitiUcry, you may 
kowevcf be ccrtailiy that if the country it well- 
there is no mountain, however k may xppeai deep aatf 
craggy, nor any wood, though in appearance impradi- 
cable, but wha^ on diligent eiu|uiryr will be ibund to 
have roads at leaft for in&ntry > and therefore you muft 
ne\^er encamp In. iiicb a country without occupying all 
the mountams ^ which wiE not only iecure ycxir army,, 
but will enable you to ob&rve the enemy V motions,, and 
prevent him ftom ob^ervtc^ yours ; a thing of (b much 
confequence, that I will eftabliAi it as a rule never to let 
an enemy- lend a- patrole near your army > on the cen- 
tral y, you muft always fend yours' on his flanks* 

When 
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Whbn tke ground has been well reconnoitred, ind 
the mountaifis^ occupied, you muft always camp be* 
hind themt ^ that -the ^^netny cannot fee you, and that 
you may keep him in a iUte of incertitude, which is a 
great advantage in military operations : upon this fame 
principle you mud never camp .near a wood, unle&'you 
occupy it entirely, otherwife the enemy covered . by it, 
mayimake fome decifive motions againft you, which yon 
cannot perceive till it is too late to prevent it* Had this 
maxim been obferved at Malplaquet, HaHenbeck, and 
Torgau, things would have turned out otherwife in all 
probability. .''.■'>:•.. 

w - < - • • • 

Meyer approach a ^obd or a fnouhtftin, unlel^ you 
occupy it entirely, is a. rule that mtift b6 for ever ob-> 
ierved, and cannot be tranfgrefled without imminent 



Not only an xxa& knowledge miift be had of all for> 
tified towns, but even of all the villages; particularly 
thofe through which the high roads pais, becaufe they 
ibrm tldiles ; which being occupied, put an ef{e£hial flop 
to an enemy, and ^ve you time to make any di^oiition 
that may be judged heceflary. " 



\ \ The (cience of po/ition, camps, marches, and even the 

projeA of campaign or plan of operations, muft be regu- 
lated 
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Iat^> by the(^ points.: it is on this knowledge cmly • you 
can determine the number and fpedes of troops that muft 
^mpoie the army ; and conieqyently the. quantity and 
quality oFyour magazines^ and where they, muft be made ;^ 
and ev£ry plan, that is not founded on thefe ptinciplesi 
muft fail in the execution, if your, antagpnift has common 
&nfe ; fo that the great and important parts of war, as 
well in the formation, as in the execution, depend on the 
knowledge of the country ;< and wi(e generals will always 
chufe to make them the foundation of their condud, ra^ 
ther than truft to the uncertain iftlie of battles. If you 
poftefs thefe points, you may reduce military, operations to 
geometrical precifion} and may for ever make war without 
ever being obliged to fight. Marfhal Saxe calls battles 
the re(bur«e of ignorant generals ^ when the^ do hot know 
what to. dp they give battle^ 

NbxT ta this I^al geo^aphy. of a country, the natural 
hiftory and political conftitution of k is an objed: that^ 
.deferves the utmofl. attention ;, the quantity and quality of 
its produdions,, foil,, climate, food,, and form of governr 
ment y becaule on thefe the phyfical and moral qualities 
gC the inhabitants entirely depend.: Thofe who inhabit 
^e plains^ and. rich. countries j are generally effeminate and 
bad fcldiers,, impatient under the leaft fatigue,, are fbon 
iick, require too much food, and are lefs adive than thoie 

of 
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oTthe mountains, and in every rcTped inferior to them. 
What did not the poor Highlanders do ? What did they 
not faHer ? They will tive where an Engliihrnan, though 
animated with equal courage and love of ^ory, will 
perifh ; merely from the diflerence of their iituations be- 
fore they become ibldiers. 

The Croats in the Emprefs's (ervice, ieldom or ever 
camp, and are expoled to all the inclemency of the wea- 
ther ; yet, in proportion, much fewer of them die than 
among the reft of the troops, which can be attributed 
only to the difFerence of ^e countries from whence they 
come. 

Pi I The inhabitants of great towns are ftill worfe than 
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thofe of the plains, being long enervated i/nth vice and 
its confequences, they are unable to fupport any fatigue ; 
and moreover, too talkative ever to form a good and 
obedient foldicr. The form of government produces no 
lefs variety in the characters of men than the phyfical 
qualities of the country. 

Tut futjeds of a defpotic prince being from their buth 
taught obedience and fubordination (two efiential quali- 
ties to form a good foldier, if not entirely alienated and 
weakened by oppreffion znd poverty) are pre&rable to 

thoie 
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tiiofe of republics, unle& theie are aoimated by the en- 
thu£aftic fee of liberty ; of which they are very fufcep- 
tiUe, if conduded by an able hand, and become invin- 
cible ; but if deAitute of this principle, they make but 
indigent &>ldiers; becaufe their pretenfions to liberty 
clafhes continually with that blind fubordination which 
QQoftitutes the very foundation of a good army. 

» 

As the fubjed of a defjwte cannot poilibly be anima- 
ted with a pafEon for liberty, that can raiie any degree 
of enthufiafro, th^ir leaders muft endeavour to fubilitute 
that of religion, which is iuperior to the other. When> 
tbefe two principles are united, the fbldier is invin" 
ciblc. If we con£der the f<»:ce they have on the human 
heart, and how eafily raiied, we moft be furprized to fee 
the generals of our age negled: them entirely : this proves 
they want the moft iofalliUe and muft fublime act of con- 
duding mankind. 



i There is another i^cies of enthufiafm much weaker 
than the fcM:mer, and may be rather called a ftrong paA 
fion, whofe obje<^ is the love of glory and riches j both 
thefc prind^s are ii^rafted in the human heart, and if 
cultivated with care, will produce wonderful eiFedls, ef- 
pecially axmnig the officers, who, by their iituation, have 
the means of enjoying the fruits of them. Thefe prin- 

e ciplei: 
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ciples are to be found chiefly among the fubjeds of a 
mixed and monarchical government, where glory and 
riches are attended with a real fuperiority and diftindion. 

r 

From thefe moral and phyflcal principles are formed nati- 
onal chara<^ers, whofe influence is feen more or lefs in 
every army, as it is more or lefs fubje<^ to military difcipline. 
If this is ftrong, and founded only on the principle of 
fear, it deftroys national charaders, and does not fub> 
ftitute any thing that is equivalent to it. Diicipline fliould 
be founded on national characters, and both are improved 
• by it : but as thofe who have the formation and conduct 
of armies, (eem wholly unacquainted with human nature 
in general, and with, its various modifications, according 
to the diflerence of countries and government, they .find 
themfelyes incapable to form a code of military laws^ 
founded on national charaders ; and are therefore forced 
to deflroy thefe, and eflablifli it on the weak, uncertain, 
and flavifh principle of fear, which has rendered our ar- 
mies much inferior to thofe of the antients, as appears 
evident from the hiflory of mankind. 

The French are gay, light, and lively, governed rather 
by an immediate and tranfltory impulle, than by any 
principle of reafbn or fentiment : their feniadons, from 
the nature of their climate, are very delicate ; and there- 
fore objeds make a very flrong impreffion, but momentary, 

becaufe 
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becaufe a new objed, producing a new imprefHoh, eiFaces 
the former : from whence follows, that they are impetu- 
ous and dangerous in their attacks ; all the animal ipirits 
feem united, and produce a fort of furious convuliion, 
and gives them a more than ordinary degree of vigour for 
that inftant, but it ezhaufts the whole frame : the inftant 
following they appear languid and weak» and changed 
into other men. 



To this national character may be added, that their 
annies are recruited from the clafs of men that inhabit 
the towns, who of all others are the lead proper for fbl- 
diers, being vain, impatient, talkative^ and edeminate ; 
they advance as aiTured of vidory, having a great opinion 
of themfelves and contempt of others ; but if repulfed, 
their ipirits are exhaufted, (hame fucceeds, and humbles 
them to fuch a degree, that they are not eafily prevailed 
upon to renew the attack ; and as their vanity will never 
let them confels they are in the wrong, they throw the 
fault on their leaders, become mutinous, and defert» 



Wherefore it fhould be a maxim, in making war 
againft the French, to keep them continually in motion, 
efpecially in bad weathcF, always attack them, never per- 
mit them to follow their own difpofitions, force them to 
obierve yours ; their impatience will fbon reduce them to 
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commit ibme capital error. If their leader is wi(e and 
prudent, and refufea to comply with their unrealbnable 
requefb, they will treat him with contempt, grow turbu- 
lent, and defert. . 

The prefent miniftry endeavours to introduce the 
perman difcipline among them, without confidering the 
difference there is between their national charaSers ; and 
I doubt whether it will produce the efie^ they expert 
from it -J Nature muft be improved, not annihilated. 

The Auftrian army is compofed chiefly out of the 
clafs of labourers, vaflals of the great lords ; they are 
obedient and patient, and bear without a murmur the 
greateft hardfliips ; and though their religion does not rife 
to any degree of enthuflafm, probably for want of being 
excited by an able leader, yet it keeps them fober and free 
from vice : objects muft ftrike hard to make any fenfible 
imprefHon, which once received lafts long, becaufe not 
eafily effaced. By education and temper little difpofed 
to reafon about caufes and events ; and therefore very 
proper to form a good foldier, and fuperior to any other 
who are not railed by Ibme (pecies of enthufiafm. 

The Ruflians have all thefe qualifications, in common 
with the Auflrians ; and befides, luch a fund of religion 
and refpeA, or rather veneration for their prince, which 

infpires 
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ih^iisiiidicniwith stdegreeofetithufiafin, diat moft iie- 
-ce^arily xeBoier tbem fupcrior to every other army that is 
Slot animated witli fimilaf principles. Their xxxurage akxie 
has rendered them v^idoirious, in ^ite of «ll chofe dif]^l- 
ties in which the general ignorance of their officers in- 
volved them. 



' Thi PnifBan araby, betng' C(»ifpo(ed ckieAy of Utangers 
of different countries, manners, and religion, are Jmited 
only by the flrong chain of military difcipline; this and 
a moft r^id attention to keep^ up aU the forms and dlfci- 
pHne eftahlifhedy conftitates . a vaft and regular macfainc, 
whsch boiiig anittiaftdd by the vigorout^and pOM^erM geinis 
of tiieir leader^ may. be jufily lacooonted one of the moft 
refpedable armies in Burope ; but flxwld thift ^ing, how- 
ever, languifli but for an inftant only, the machine itfelf, 
beiiig compofed of fiidi beterogeneous'matti^r, Would pro- 
bably fall to pieces, and leave nothing but the traces of its 
antient glory behind* 

They have a facility in manoeuvring' beyond any other 
troops whatever ; and their vidories muft be alcribed to 
this chiefly ; for all the genius of the leader can do no- 
thing without it, and almoft every thing with it. 

The Spaniards are brave and patient ; and havebefides 
a point of honour, which being improved, would make 

them 
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them- gpod foldiers. Their army at preient would make 
but an indiflcrent %ure, for two or three campaigns, at 
their generals have neither that knowledge, founded on 
ftudy and application, or that produced by experience. 

t 

The Englifh are neither to lively as the. French, nor 
{o phlegmatic as the Germans ; they referoble more how- 
ever the former^ and are therefore fomewhat lively and 
impatient* . . 

If the nature of the £ngli(h conftitution per* 
initted fbme degree more of diicipline, a more equal dif> 
tribution of favours, and a total aboliihment of buying 
and ielHng commiffions, 1 diink diey would furpais, at 
leaft equal, any troops in the world. 

The Turks, and every government founded on miHtaiy 
force, muft neceJdarily decay, unleis the (ame fanatidfm 
which gave it birth be kept up by continual wars, 

Mahomet tmdcrftood this principle fo well, that he 
has made a religious precept of it, commanding his fof* 
lowers never to make peace with their enemies. 

m 

As, the force of this army depends entirely on numbers 
and enthufiafin ; if this laft is ever extinguifhed,. whicfc 
Slow feems to be much the cafe, the other will avail them 
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nothing ; and that immenle fabric being no longer anima- 
ted widi the only fpiiit which could (iipport it, muft iink 
under its own weight. 

The principles which are only curibrily mentioned in 
this preface, will be examined and demonftrated in the 
fbllo\Ving work. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
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L R 1$ a ftate of adlon. An army is the mftnttxient 
with which every ipecies of military adion is per- 
formed: like ali otfier machines it Is compo(ed of 
various parts, and its perfe£lion will depend, firft, on 
that of Its feveral prts ; and fecond, on the manner in which they 
are arranged ; fo that the whole may have the following properties, 
viz, ftrengthy ^plity^ and univerfality ; if thefc are properly com- 
bined, the machine is perfe<£i. Care muft be taken that not any 
one of thefe properties be increafed by diminifhing another, but that 
the whole may be in proportion. 

Bt ftrength in an army^ 1 do not mean that force which arifes 
from numbers, but that which proceeds from the mode in which 
troops are ranged and armed* This ftrength muft be adequate to 
every purpofe of war ; equally proper to refift or attack an enemy, 
whether cavalry or Infantry, In an open or in a clofe country. 



2 OF DIFFERENT ARMIES, 

By agility. 1 mean, the celority witb which .an army marches and 
performs the various motions required in the condu^of a campaign. 
This property is the mod eilential^ and cannot be acquired but by 
continual .exercife, nor even then^ uolefs the original cotifHtutlpn of 
the troops be calculated for a facility of motion. 

The firft- problem in Tadicsl itioufd be thisi'hoW a given 
number of men ought to be ranged, fo that they may move and 
ad with the greateA velocity ; for ou this chiefly^ depends the fuc- 
cefs of all military operations. 

An army fuperior in aftivity can always anticipate the motions 
of a lefs rapid enemy, and bring more men into action than they 
can in any given point, though inferior in number. This advantage 
muft generally prove decifive, and infure flrccefs. 

A BATTLE is a changeable fcene^ in which every circumilance 
is inftantaneous and tranfitory, without adivity, thofe favourable 
opportunities, which always occur in days of action efcape, and 
perhaps do not return in twenty campaigns. 

By univerfality I mean, that the mode and form hi which the 
troops are ranged, ihould be equally proper to a£t in different kinds 
of ground, and againfl every kind of troops, to attack or defend ; 
becaufe an army once formed into a line, and near the enemy, can- 
not without much difficulty change the order in which it is formed^ 
or indeed make any motion, but forwards ; therefore when any 
change is required, recourfe muft be had to the fecond line or 
referve, and generally without fuccefs : it is therefore highly ne- 
ceflary that the firft formation of the troops (hould be ib general 
as to be applicable to every particular cafe, and require no change 
during the adion, unlefs in employing niore or fewer men againft 
any given point. 

If 



A^TIENT AND MODERN- J 

If fuch are the properties (I mean ftrength, agility, and univer- 
fality) which render an army perfc<Sl, it is evident that the armfc 
made ufe of, the manual exercife, and the different evolutions in 
Ifrhich the foldier is to be inftruded, ought to be analogous to thefe 
principles, and whatever is not conformable to them ihould be 
exploded as violin &nd mfignificant at leaft, if not, as very often 

happens, dangerous and impra£ticable. 

» 

I KNOW that it is much more eafy to conceive and point out the 
principles which ought to guide us in the conftrudion of a machino 
than to put them in pra^ice ; for whatever pafies through the handi 
of man participates of his imperfeftions. We fhould not however 
delpair; if the perfection we aim at is not attainable, to approach 
it is a great merit, and will in fome meafure anfwer the end 
proppfed. 

■ 

For want of certain and known principles in the conftitution of 
an army, caprice and imitation feem to have been our only guides; 
whence innumerable changes and novelties are continually intro- 
duced into our modern armies. Error and folly fucceed each other 
like modes and fafliion in drefs ; what is to-day an objedl: of applaufe 
and admiration, is to-morrow exploded, and fucceeded by fome new 
chimera equally abfurd arid tranfient. 

A CERTAIN great prince, in the courfe of his reign, has undoubt- 
edly performed fome very extraordinary afts ; and therefore our mi- 
litary gentlemen have implicitly adopted the drefs, exercife, evolu- 
tions, &c. ufed in his armies ; I believe without fufficiently weighing 
the matter, or confidering that the fuccefs of his operations ought 
principally to be attributed to his fituation, as a foverelgn of uncom- 
mon abilities at the head of his armies, and to the particular cir- 
cumftances of his enemies ; advantages which are but rarely com- 

A 2 bined 
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bined ib a» to produce that unity and vigour oo frlikh fuccda In 
war abmoft intirely depenib» 

Thk coDtioual attentloQ paid to* the difcipfine oi bts> tnaopi^ 
gives them a &ciriljr in manauvnng iuperiortotbat o^ his^ encmiest 
which certainly eontpib^ted to hi» victories ; bi& head and fteart did 
the reft* Mode of drefs, and a thoniand iniignificaot obje^ka with 
which he torments his army, had nothing to do in the matter* To 
obviate diis pHressg^ of imitatioat and if poiible to Ex (bme certdn 
principk for the compofiiioo acid direftion of an army, is the obyed 
a£ the £bllawioe dkcooi fe. 



CHAPTER 11. 



or TBE COMPOSITION OF AN ARMT. 

THE different operations of war, and the variety of the 
ground in which they are performed, indicate a neceffity of 
difierent fpeties of anns as well as of troops ; accordingly we find 
at all tim,es armies compofed of infantry and cavalry^ and theie 
armed with different kinds of weapons ; ibme carried miflile wea- 
pons, others hand- weapons : by miflile weapons^ I mean thofc 
inflruments with which a man throws darts^ ftones, balls. Sec. at 
an enemy when at a certain diftance. By hand-weapons (I cannot 
otherwife tranflate what the French call arms^-blanche) I mean 
thofe weapons which a man holds in his hand while he flrikes the 
foe with the other end ; fuch as fwords, pikes, bayonets, &c. 

It is needlefs to obferve that there is a conftant and invariable 
connexion, or at leaft there ought to be, between the fpedes of 
arm^ made ufe of by the troops (infantry or cavalry) and the mode 
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of ranging them ; becaufer they tntfft be fomed in fuch a man* 

ner as ta be able to mafiage their arm» with adirailtage i though 

this principle is (elf-evident, and efleutially neceflkry to b« dbfervdd 

in the compcfition of an army, ytt we (halt 6tkd kt thti fe(|kid it 

has been almoft totally negk£fced by the moderns^ 

The miifile weapcms of the antients were extremefy w^eak^ i£ 
compared with ours ; the (hield was fudiciently ftrong to parry,: 
or at leaft dimint(k their cSc&s ; however they wec€ found nece(raryt 
and generally adopted. It is evident that men armed with miflile 
weapons could not be formed into one mafs^ or in a deep order of 
battle, becauie in that ca(b they coi»ld not fO^Ehly have made u(e 
of their arnns with aoy advantage ; they were therefore left to- 
themfetves, that is, ' they chofe the time^ place^ and obje£l * and 
advanced or retreated only upoa a general fignaL 

The. uie of fuck troops- wa& vcty coaiSderable ; they eould lo^ 
terrupt and barraf$ the motions of more ma(&ve bodies^ though for 
want of coufiftettcy and ftrength they could not break them« Not 
ipecies of ground coutd be aibibkrtely improper for tbo(e light troops^ 
and a dofe country was particulai^ly favounable to them ; plains^ 
and cavalry were to be avoided ; in every other drcumflance they^ 
could aft with, advantage ; but cavalry and maflive bodies could, 
move nor a£l but in plains and open countries^ 



No army covld therefore be complete unlefs it w^& composed oC 
three fpecies of troops, viz, infantry, cavalry, and light troops ; and 
accordingly we find the antients and. noodcrxis have adopted theak 
in the conftitution of their armies^. 

O F the antient$ the Tartars, and all the Afiatic peopfe, thought that 
velocity was the peculiar advantage of the cavalry^ and that thi* 
property might be eicertcd to advantage; it (eerns^ they foughfi 

pell-mell 



6 COMPOSITION OF AN ARMY. 

pell-mell loofely, a la debondade : at leaft the Romans did fo 
very often j for we are told that the cavalry difmounted in heat of 
adtidn, and fought on foot, which they could not have done had 
it heeu formedupto great fquadrons, and attacked in a line in the 
modern European way. 

A cavalry thus conftituted was of great and general ufe, par- 
ticularly in purfuing a broken enemy, who were neceflarily exter- 
minated, which is now the cafe with the Tartars and Spahi's. 
Their extreme aftivity and velocity prevent all difpofition in the 
infantry for a retreat, unlefs they are favoured by a very broken 
ground, where cannon may be placed. As they move feparately, 
and in very fmall bodies, they penetrate every where ; and as no 
road is impervious to them, they in an inftaut furround their enemy, 
whom they generally cut to pieces. 

We have endeavoured to unite mafs and fblidity to the velocity 
of the liorfe, but I think without fuccefs ; aftivity, the peculiar 
property of the horfe, is diminifhed, and almoft totally deftroyed 
by the mode in which our cavalry is formed ; all bodiea lofe their 
velocity in proportion to the augmentation of their mafs : though 
the advantages derived from cavalry and light troops, made the 
ufe of both abfolutely neceffary, yet as their manner of fighting 
was neither general nordecifive, the principal force of an army was 
thought to confift in a good body of infantry, and with reafon if it 
is properly formed : its operations are, or may be more general, 
li>lid, and decifive, than thofe pf the other bodies. 

Ai-L ti'oops, I believe, have been formed into iquares, or 
parallelograms ; becaufe thefe are the only figures or forms in 
which a body of men uiiited can move or aft. The circle which 
>vas ufcd by Cacfar, and which is fo much admired by Puyfegur, 
could be proper only when it was furrounded, and confined to a 
j)articular fpot, which was the cafe when it was ufed by Cafar. 

C H A P. 
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CHAPTER Iir. 



OF THE PHALANX. 



TH R Greeks ranged their infantry in a ma{s called a phalanx ; 
it confided of about 1 6,600 men ; whether it was a iquare or 
an oblong figure is not material. This mafs moved and adted in one 
body, when the nature of the ground permitted : necefCty only 
made them divide it into fmaller fedlions. It is evIdent,^ 

First, That fuch a mafs could be armed only with hand- 
weapons, becaufe none but the foremoft ranks could poffibly make 
ufe of any other, and even of thefe with little efFeft, the whole 
mafs being formed in a clofe order with fmaU if any intervals. 

Second, The leaft inequality of the ground interrupted, or totally 
fufpended its motions, and confequently by driving the phalanx 
into broken ground, and avoiding its fhock and impulfe, any troops 
formed upon more aftive principles would foon throw it into con7 
fufion, break and defeat it. The phalanx vanquifhed the Perfians^ 
becaufe they, confiding in their numbers, fought in plains ; they 
were indeed likewife vanquifhed by the Romans ; but that was 
becaufe the legion was formed on more aftive prhiciplcs than thole 

■ 

which modelled the Afiatic armies^ 

Hence it is that no maffive bodies, fuch as a phalanx, or the 

ft 

column propofed by Folard, can adt or defend themfelves againft 
much fmaller numbers armed with mulkets, and that the ufe of 
miffile weapons is incompatible with every deep and maffive order. . 

• * • * • 



S OF THE PHALANX. 

The advantages of mailive bodies arife from their natural weight 
and ftrength, and frona the hand-weapons which they muft necef- 
farily uie : the foremofl ranks prelSed by thofe behind are forced to 
advance ; the flain and wounded are inftantly fucceeded, and though 
the number is diminiihed, the front is equally clofed and extended^ 
and the action is profecuted with the fame vigour, {o that if the 
ground permits them to ad at all, they muft a£t with fuccefs idiea 
they can approach the enemy. 

The ule of hand-weapons brings the men fb clofe together, 
that no alternative is left but to die or conquer. Hence the 
victories of the antients were fo complete and decilive, that a 

battle or two concluded a war* 

<\ 

The length of the Peloponnefian and Punic wars arofe from 
other caufeSy which we fliall explain hereafter. The phalanx could 
not abandon its original inftitution, nor deviate from the line on 
which it a£led to purfue a broken enemy ; this was left to the 
cavalry and light infantry, which generally did the buiinefs &> 
effe^ually that few ej(caped« 

The Grecian cavalry feems to have been good, but finall in 
number. The country in general was improper for cavalry, and 
befides as it was divided into a great number of ftates, the terri- 
tories of the contending powers were too contracted to admit of a 
numerous cavalry. Their wars were confined to excurfions of a 
few days, and produced rather (kirmilhes than battles. The 
weaker kept within the walls of the capital ; the ftronger ravaged 
the fmall dominions and retired ; and thus ended the campaign. 

In the courie of the^ Feloponnefian war, fb well defcribed by 
Thucydides, which lafted above twenty years, no great battle was 
fought, which was the caufc of its duration ; and the face of the 

• country 



OFTHE LEGION. ? 

cotmtrjrwa^ fuch, that an enemy conld not be forced into a£lion : 
to this we may add, that the armies on both fides were com« 
pofed of confederates, which neceflarily weakened or deftroycd 
their own aftivity and vigour* 

CHAPTER IV. 



OFT HE LEGION. 

THIS body of men formed a complete army ; it was cora- 
pofed of heavy infantry, light infantry, and cavalry, armed*^ 
with miilile and hand- weapons ; it was ranged like our troops in 
a reftangle, the more extended faces of which fronted the enemy.- 
The legionary infantry was placed in the center, the cavalry on 
the wings, and the archers and flingers were diftributed' along tfie 
front of the line, and fought where they couFd, without interfering, 
with the heavy infantry. They were very aAive in a day of battle, 
often mixed with the cavalry, and fupported it, let no opportunity 
cfcape where they could annoy the enemy; very unlike the light 
troops in Germany ^ who generally difappear on a day of battle,, 
and very often cannot be collected in two or three days after. 

MoNTECucuLi fays, that it is abfolutely neceflary to intermix 
fmall detachments of forty or fifty foot with the horfe, and that 
at the battle of Saint Gothard fought upon the Theiffe, in Hun- 
gary, againft the Turks, thefc detachments contributed much to 
his .victory. 

I A.M fo far perfuaded of the utility of this method^, that 1 am 
furprized it is not generally adopted, becaufe a company of foot may 
be formed in fuch a matuier as to oppofe cavalry with fuccefe in a 
plain, as we (hall fhew hereafter. * 

B The 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF THE MODERN INSTITUTION OF AN ARMT. 

CUSTOM IS a tyrant, who governs mankind with more defpo* 
tic fway than an Eaftern monarch. To oppofe him is treafoa 
and rebellion. An opinion, well or ill founded, is not to be irra- 
dicated by any direft argumenj ; it can only be extirpated by time, 
and favourable circumftances. The modern philofbphy, though 
for the moft part founded on mathematical principles, has not in 
the courfe of more than a century been able to expel entirely the 
dreams and vifions of Plato and Ariflotle. It is no lefs odious than 
difficult to convince a man he is in the wrong, and that his opi* 
nions are abfurd. Few have inclination to inveftigate their grounds, 
and ftill fewer have the capacity to inveftigate them efFeftually. 
Hence they prefer travelling in the known path, to the trouble of 
enquiring after a new one. In matters of religion and politics, I 
fhould not hazard any new opinion, becaufe true or falfe it might 
produce doubt and difcord, which a good fubjeft ought to avoid. 
Peace and harmony fhould be the guide and principles of his actions ; 
but in military affairs my errors can do no harm ; they will be 
treated with contempt and vanifli. I have therefore only to requeft 
the reader to examine impartially what I (hall fay on this import- 
ant fubjed, before he pronounces judgment on my labours. 

We have already (hewn, that the mode in which a body of 
men, whether infantry or cavalry, is formed, ought to be analogous 
to the fpecies of arms they carry, and that the whole machine 
(hould be ftrong, aftive, and univerfally adapted to every operation 
©f war. The phalanx was properly armed, and poflefTed the firft 

property, 
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property, ftrength, in an eminent degree. The legion was like- 
wife well armed, and was both ftrong and aftive ; but as we ob- 
ierved before, it was defective in the arrangement of the whole : 
the cavalry placed on the wings could not fupport, nor be fup- 
ported by the infantry. 

We can by no means determine whether or not our troops are 
properly ranged, till we have carefully examined the nature and 
effedls of fire-arms, which are now the only weapons made ufc of 
by the infantry. The fword is a ufelefs burthen to the foldier ; 
and therefore it ought to be rejeded. 

Our fire arms are certainly fuperior to the miflile weapons of 
the antients ; and if we confider only their force, and the facility 
with which they are managed, it will appear furprizing that whole 
armies are not totally deftroyed in a few hours : it is certain, 
however, that the muiket is by no means fo dangerous and fatal as 
the fword and pike. When the infantry was armed with thefe 
they came neceflarily to clofe fight ; the greater part of the van- 
quiflied, and many of the victors were of courle flaiu or wopnded^ 
and the vidlory was more decifive ; for a regular retreat was im- 
poflible. But the ufe of miffile weapons and fire-arms has intro- 
duced a new, mode of waging war, lefs bloody and decifive. A 
confiderable diftance generally intervenes between the two armies 
during a great part of the adion, and fbmetimes during tlie 
whole; for the two lines very rarely join, and engage with fwords 
and bayonets. This reciprocal fituatlon enables the whole, or any 
part of an army frequently to change its pofiti.on, or quit the field 
entirely, as circumftances may require, without difficulty or dan- 
ger, and with little lofs, 

A MUSKET, and every ipecies of fire-arms, are the moft delicate 
inflruments of war, and moft uncertain in their efFcdls. Indepen- 
dent . of the quantity and quality of the powder, the planner of 

loading 
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loading the piece, the (late of the atmo^here, the agitation of the 
ibldier, &c» caufe fuch variations m the diredbiou cff the pieces bs 
renders its tSe6k very uncertain; inibovuch, that bj calcuhtioii ic 
appears^ that not above one fhot in four hundred takes place* The 
diftance between the two armies^ and tlie uncertainty of the tSStikar 
of fire-arms, are the caufes why our battles arc never decifive ; 
few are flain, and the remainder have tinie to retire. Wars are 
mot now as formerly terminated by battles^ and complete viffconesw^ 
An army^ though much inferior m number to the enemyt and 
even in point of goodneis, when commanded by an able leader^, 
will occupy feme advantageous po£b, flop the prog^efs of the 
mighty and viftorious for years, till viftor and vanquished are^ 
almoft eqiially exhaufled and ruined, and peace is become ne* 
ceflary to both parties, for want of means to profccute the wai** 
Hence, in our days, no kingdoms are overturned, no nation is en* 
flaved. The fubjedt alone feels the weight and calamities of war* 
The monarch, ignorant of their mileries, fits down in peace, enjoys 
his pleafures, regardlcfs of the ultimate event, becaufe it feldom 
afFc£ts his throne. He makes war or peace to gratify his own ca» 
price, or that of a favourite. 

If the natural defefts of fire-arms are fuch, and fb many, that ^ 
good markfman, left entirely to himfelf, cannot once in ten times 
hit an obje£k placed at any confiderable didance, what can be ex- 
pelled from an ordinary foldier in the ranks, preffed before, behind, 
ai}d on every fide, his motions continually interrupted by thofe of 
bis comrades ; agitated by the cries of the dying, and by the terror 
of death floating before his eyes, himfelf and the objeft he aims^ 
at, if any, in perpetual motion ? Very little can be expefted from 
this man, as we have already (hewn. When to all this you add 
the motions of the horfe, it will appear evident that fire-arms, 
excepting a paif of piftols, when the enemy is near, arc totally 
incompatible with cavalry, as well as with aU maffive bodies ; be- 

cnufe 
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ea\i(e neither can ufe them with advantage. It i^ difficult, ahd 
perhaps impoilible to find out a method to range the infantry, Co as 
to make ufe of fire-arms with any degree of fuccefs. If it is formed 
of ieveral ranks, three or more deep, and likewife with the ranks 
and files clofe, as is now the mode, they cannot make ufe of their 
arms ; and if formed in few ranks, with ranks and files open> 
they cannot fire at all ; and being thus difunited, they can neither 
move nor act for want of ftrength. On the whole, therefore, it feems 
' impoilible to range a body of men armed with mulkets fo that they 
may have the properties required, viz. ftrength, adivity,. and uni- 
verfality. Thefe difficulties have obliged the moderns to try feveral 
methods to diminifh them, by introducing different manners of 

* 

firing. Some have thought it was heft to fire by ranks, others by 
files, as platoons, divifions, &c. Count St. Germain, in a valuable 
treatife publifhed fince his death, rejects both methods, and propofes 
it fhould be done by fingle files, beginning at the right or left. The 
firing by ranks, if you begin with the lafl, then the fecond, and 
firft fucceffively, is undoubtedly the moft fimple mode of any, and 
the leaft fubjedl to difficulties and confufion. The lafl: rank having 
fired falls back three ileps, the fecond one, and the firft remainhig 
in their place. Then they clofe the ranks, and begin with their 
diird rank as before, advancing gradually ten or twenty paces, 
and then halt to fire as before. The platoon firing, efpeciaUy 
if done in fmall divifions, does not continue two minutes, it is all 
confufion, to which the noife of the officers in giving command 
does not a little contribute. The method propofed by St. Ger- 
main is fubje^l to the fame and greater difficulties. Whence It 
appears that a mulket, and indeed every other Ipecies of miflile 
weapon, can be ufed with advantage only by men placed fingly. 
The firing by ranks in the manner propofed approaches the neareft 
to it, and therefore ought to be preferred to all others. It might be 
continued for ieveral hours i'egularly, and without any interruption 
or confufion, which cannot be done in any other method. I do not 
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prppofe this method as perfed ; I believe it is impofUble to find any 
that is not fubjed to numberlefs difficulties* This feems to me to 
have fewer than others. 

In whatever manner the troops are ranged, and in whatever 
manner they -fire, it is certain the efFe£t is confined within a very 
narrow compafs. When the ground between you and the enemy is 
very clofe, (b that they cannot approach you without mucli diffi- 
culty, or not at all, then indeed, the ufe of fire-arms is indifpen- 
fible, and very advantageous ; the enemy muft overcome the obfta- 
cles which they throw in his way, and which hinder him from mak- 
ing any great ufe of his arms, while yours are more or lefs covered, 
are fired with eafe, and generally with fuccefs. But when the enemy 
can and will approach you, which he ought to do if he attacks, it 
is evident that the ufe of the muflcet ceafes, and the combat muft 
be finiflied by fome other weapon, unlefs your troops are frightened^ 
and ruii away before the enemy approaches. 

From thefe premifes I draw two conclufions : i ft. That the mufket 
is not adequate to all the purpofes of war : 2d. That the ufe of fire- 
arms is particularly adapted to a defenfive war. In a plain and open* 
country, where the enemy's cavalry or infantry can approach yoir, 
fire-arms foon become ufelefs ; and in a clofe country you can find 
a thoufand ftrong camps, which neither cavalry nor infantry can ap-- 
proach without much difficulty : then fire-arms are of infinite ufe, 
and the only arms which can be of any fervice. 

But, as in war, it is neceflary to attack as well as defend ; and it 
was found that the mulket was proper only for the latter, and that 
every inftitution would be imperfeft, unlefs a troop was armed with 
hand weapons as well as miffile ; we have attempted to unite the ad- 
vantages of both by adding the bayonets, but without fuccefs: for 
the whole is too fhort and cumberfome as a hand weapon, and the 
bayonet ierves only to render the ufe of the mulket more difficulty 
ai)^ its effects lefs certain. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VL 



OF THE ADVANTAGES AND DEFECTS 

o p 

MISSILE AND HAND WEAPONS. 



L£ T US examuie and compare the advantages and defeats of 
miflUe and hand weapons : this will lead us to conclude^ 
that both are abfblutely neceffary to form the inftitution of a 
complete body of men. Fire-arms are calculated for a defenfive 
war, and to keep the enemy at a diflance, which prevents a total 
overthrow ; but are of no ufe when he can approach you. 

Hand- WEAPONS, on the contrary, can be of no ufe at a diflance ; 
but are abfolutely neceffary when the armies approach each other. 
The former are proper for a clofe country, the latter for an open 
one. The effedls of the one are precarious and undecifive ; thofe 
of the latter certain and complete* The muiket is the refource of 
prudence and weaknefs j hand-weapons are the arms of valpr and 

vigor. 

An able general, at the head of troops armed with fire- 
arms, though inferior in number to the enemy, may protrafl: a * 
war many years, and finally prevail over a lefs able leader ; which 
cannot be effefted if the armies carry hand-weapons : for they mufl 
neceffarily foon come to an adlion, and that aftion mufl, from the 
nature of the arms, be decifive : hence the art of war, among the 
ancients, was fimple and decifive ; and hence it k complicated and 
fcientific among the modern^. 

C The 
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The art of war of the ancients was confined to what we call 
evolution, direfted to the purpofe of fighting only, which thejr 
confidered as the fole means of finifliing a war- In (hort, their 
whole attention was direfted to difcipline, to the exercife of the 
troops, and to the field of battle. 

But we ftudy camps, pofitions, and lines: our plans of opera- 
tions are very extenfive, and often embrace a hundred leagues, 
which we cover by occupying a given pofition : thofe of the ancients 
were contrafted and confined within a narrow compafs ; feek the 
enemy, and fight him, was their favorite military maxim : they 
did not feem to think it pofTible to protraft a war by Ikilful man- 
oeuvres : accordingly, their wars were of very fliort duration, unlefs 
fome exterior circumflances, arifing from the nature of the 
ground, that of the troops, and finally, from the different political 
fyflems of the contending parties, tended to protraft them ; which 
we have Ihown to be the cafe in the Peloponnefian war, and 
which, we fhall hereafter fee, was the caufe that made the Punic 
wars (b long. 

The principles of an aftive and defenfive war were little known 
to the ancients. Jugurtha and Sertorius feem to have been the only 
generals of antiquity who underftood arid praftifed them : but 
none of thefe wars can be compared, for vigor and activity, with 
the late war in Germany ; in which more battles were fought in 
two campaigns, than in any century among the ancients. 

The rcfult was very different from the ufual effeft of ancient 
wars. A great part of tlie globe changed mafters during the fixth 
century of the Roman republic ; whereas the empire of Germany 
remained iii its former flate, at the peace of Hubertfburg : this dif- 
ference arofe, wc think, entirely from that of -the ancient and 

modern 
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modern arms, and confequently from the different mode of con*- 
du^fling a war. 

We are often obliged to a6l a defenfive part to cover and proteft 
an immenfe traft of country againft a fuperior enemy : prudence 
•requires that \ve(hould avoid a general adlion ; and when we think 
it advifeable to riik one, aided as we are with fire-arms, a thou- 
fand ftrong camps may be found where wc may engage an enemy 
with advantage. 

' A GIVEN pofition will enable a good general to harrafs and check 
the progrefs of an enemy during a whole campaign , whereas the 
ancients, armed with hand-weapons, came fb near each other, that 
it was almoft impoiiible to avoid a general adtion, which, from the 
nature of their arms, was decifive. 

Fabius, aided by a very clofe and mountainous country, with 
difEculty protracted one campaign without coming to a battle, be- 
caufe Hannibal's forces confifted chiefly in cavalry, which, in fuch 
a country, could not adt with advantage. 

The refult of what I have faid is, that an army armed with 
iire-arms only, is flow in its motions, and undecifive in its a£tions ; 
it is charadterized with fcience and art, and particularly adapted to 
a defenfive war. 

ft 

Troops, armed with hand-weapons, are rapid in their motions, 
and decifive in their anions ; lefs fcientific than the former, but 
fingularly proper for an attack. 

It feems, therefore, that to render an army perfe<ft, and ade- 
quate to every purpofe of war, it fliould be provided with both 

kinds of weapons* 
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If one fpecies of arms cannot be made fb as to ierve the purpofe 
of a mufket and a hand-weapon^ which I believe Is the cafe^ a 
body of men muft be fo formed as to manage both kinds of arms ; 
or, finally, didferent bodies of men armed difl^rently, muft be 
ranged in fuch a manner that they can aid and fupport each 
other. We (hall examine this theory hereafter. How f^ mo- 
dern armies are endowed with the perfection we aim at, will appear 
in the courfe of ourinvefligation. I beg the reader's pardon for hav- 
ing dwelt fb long on this fubjeCt, and for having uf^d fb many repe* 
titions ; but I confider what I have been advancing as the foundatioa 
of all ta£ticst which alone cail ofier us fbme certain and fixed piin« 
ciples to form and condudl an army : I hope, therefore, and recomr 
mend to all military men, that what has been faid in this chapter 
may be examined and weighed with the attention it deferves« 
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OF THE FORMATION 

O F 

BATTALIONS AND S Q^U A D R O N S. 

TH E moderns have adopted the muflcet as an univerfal wea- 
pon, and,^ of courfe, endeavoured to range the infantry rela- 
tively to its form and ufe ; but without fuccefs : for we have already 
proved, that a body of men, ranged three deep, cannot make ufe 
of fire-arms with advantage, which the experience of every battle^ 
'and the millions of fhot fired without eflfe^l, prove to a demonflra- 
tton. Befides, this mode of ranging the troops is attended with 
many inconveniencies, and is fubje^ to fbme. capital defects* 

First, 



BATTALIONS AND SQ^UADRONS. ti 

First, A line of three ranks wants ftrength : it cannot with- 
ftand the (hock either of horfe or foot, if the former ad with vigor^. 
and if the latter are formed on more fblid principles, and are pro- 
perly armed. This extreme weaknefs is the caufe that two or 
three battalions cannot advance half a mile on a plain, on a day of 
leview, without floating r one part or other always projeds ; and 
you al-e forced to ftop contimially to redify the line, and make it 
proceed regularly. 

Second, This yfety thin order neceffarily obliges you to e^ctend 
the front, whoie motions become more difficult in proportion ;- 
and activity, the moft eflential quality an army can pofiefs, is en— 
tirely loft. 

A LIKE, confifting of thirty battalions and' fifty Squadron's, occupies^ 
five or fix miles from one end to the other. It is ea(y to conceive,- 
that however open the country may be, fo extenfive a line muft 
move with * great flownefs and difficulty ; and if the ground is 
dofe, and interfered with he<lges, ravins, &c. it can neither move 
nor aft at all ; and the whole is continually flopped, fometimes for 
many hours, before you can advance a fingle mile : and when at 
length you come near t^e enemy, your attacks are weak and par-^ 
tial, confined to fome particular points, which are often not the 
moft favorable: whereas a general effort fhould be made againft the 
enemy's whole front, while at the fame time particular ones are 
carried on againft thofe parts which offer the greateft advantages. 

The flownefs of your march gives the enemy time to prepare 
themfelves for your reception, to. change their pofition, or to retire 
fo prudently, that thcfe mighty preparations finifli iii a few incon-' 
fiderable ikirmifhes. 

It 
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It matters not how numerous an army is, unlefs, by fupcrior 
activity and difpofition, you can and do bring more men into a£Hon 
againfl the difFereut points you attack, than the enemy can oppofe 
to yoiu 

It was to this advantage only that the king of Pruflia owed 
many of his vidories in the laft war ; for his army, except at the 
battle of Prague, was always inferior to thofe of his enemies : add 
to this, that fudi an extenfive line muft neceflarily have many 
weak parts from uiifavorable ground, of which an able general 
will avail himfelf, and attack you there with advantage* 

TiNALLT, your difpofition being once made, it muft be profe- 
ficuted^ and the line muft advance on its original track ; for its ex* 
treme length and natural flownefs do not permit any alteration to 
be made near the enemy, however neceflary it might be; and if a 
brigade or a regiment is thrown into confuilon, the whole line 
muft ftop ; and if fome remedy is not inftantly applied, drawn from 
the fecond line, the battle is loft : for the enemy penetrates through 
the interval, attacks your army, thus cut in two, on both flanks^ 
and beats you ; which happened exactly in this manner at the battle 
of Prague, as we fhall relate hereafter. Much more might be faid 
to prove, that the modern method of ranging the infantry three 
deep, renders it totally defeftive in two eflential properties — ftrength 
and aftivity. 

This method of ranging the infantry three deep is likewife Co 
far from rendering it univerfally proper for all operations of war, 
that it can march in that order only in a plain, at the rifk of being 
cut to pieces by a refblute cavalry, or by infantry formed on more 
folid and aftive principles ; iind it can fight only, when covered by 
a ftrong country, by intrenchments, &c. where an enemy can ap- 
proach it with jdifBculty : fo that, upon the whole, it feems defec- 
tive 
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tive in three points^ viz» flrength, zSdvityj. and univerfality ; ia 
which we think the perfedion of an army, and indeed of every 
machine, doth principally confift. This we give as our opinioa 
only, without the leaft pretenfions to infallibility : let the more 

able examine and decide. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



OF THE CAVALRT. 



THOUGH I have not ferved in the cavalry, yet, as I have 
feveral times commanded condderable detachments of horfe, 
I hope it will not be thought impertinent, if I prefume to give my 
opinion upon this fubjeft. 

Cavalry are generally, like the Infantry, ranged three deep,^ 
and armed with mulkets, piftols, and fwords. The difficulty with 
which the infantry manage the mulket, proves that the cavalry 
cannot ufe it at all, particularly the two laft ranks. 

The Huffars, and fuch troops as generally ad fingly, may be 
permitted to continue the ufe of muikets ; but thofe who are 
formed and ranged to aft in a mafs, and fword in hand, ought 
not to carry them, becaufe they are expenfive, troublefome, and 
totally ufelefs. 

It will be objefted, that if the cavalry do not carry a muflcet, 
a few Huflars, or other tfoops who do, will be able to harrafs, and 

perhaps 
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porbaps beat double the number of the beft cavalry, who caa iiei^ 
ther remam quiet on the ipot, t^oc purfue in a line ; the oolj me^ 
•thod they havein ading^agamft a fcattered and light enemy. The 
?mulket, iherefor^y Is neceilary ia the cavalry. 

This argument appears plaufible; but in fiGt has, in my hum«~ 
•ble opinion, little weight-, for whether they carry mufkets, or not, 
they will lofe their labour if ever they pretend to fkirmifh with the 
ilght hocfe ; iheir men and horfes wiU be harrailed ; and they will 
Jbe finally beat baclc to their line, from which they ought never to 
depart. 

Cavalry neither can, nor ought to fight but with fword in 
fiand ? when the ground^ or the troops they contend with, do not 
permit this to be done, they muft be kept back, ot* elfe mixed with 
ftrong detachments of infantry, formed in fuch a manner as to be 
able to refift the charge of the enemy's cavalry ; of courfe the 
mufket muft be laid alide. 

The ranging of the cavalry three deep is inteuded, no doubt, to 
enable them to refift the ftiock of an enemy ; but as we have faid 
before, they ought not at any time to wait for the fhock, becaufe 
even a lig*ht and weak cavalry, on full gallop, will break through 
any line of horfe, however maffive, if it waits the fliock. 

The ranks being clofed, the firft overthrown, ncceffarily falls on 
the fecond, this on the third, and ib on; and the whole runs 
away : but if the ranks were kept at fome diftance from one another, 
when the firft was broken, the fecond might advance and attack the 
enemy, already checked and in diforder^ and eafily put them to flight. 
But being formisdt wuks and files clofed, there is no remedy at 
all for a difaft.er^ except from the fecond line or referve, as in the 

infantry : 
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cidi^rj!: andjeven thisi reiource lyill fail of fucGefst if the enemy 
purfues his advantages with vigour. For the firft line will probably 
throw the fecond alfo into confufion, becaufe there are not 
-fuffident.c)>entng8 in the fecond for the firi( to jpafs through, which 
there ought ta bt^r: .then indeed :the fecond line, ofi feeing the 
.firfl in coiifufibny ought i to advance fword in hand^ and might thus 
. probably gain ^n eafy T;^ory. The broken line in the mean 
time »rea>lle^^itf^lf, .and:^>rms ag^in behind the fecond, which 

is Qiow become th^e firfl, 

* 

The fword is too fhort, and. particularly, as the fbldier is taught 
to lit with long flirrups ; he kills the horfe by a dead weight, al- 
ways bearing without intermiflion on the fame parts : this may be 
graceful for aught I know, but it is very' opprefHve to the horfe, 
and hinders the man from reaching the enemy. Piflols are ne- 
ceflary in cafe the . man lofes his fword, that he may not remain 
totally defencelefs. 

P£pPLE tal^ very much of the fhock of the cavalry. If they 
mean that two horfes pufh each other, and flrike with their breafls, 
which the French, who abound in unmeaning words, call coup 
D£ PoiTRAiX', it is an abfurdity; for the head and neck being 
pro^eAed in a.jright line before the horfe*s breafl, it isimpofiible to 
flrike with it ; fbmething, however, confiderable . is, and may be 
done, when a fquadron efther waits for, or. encounters another. 

m * m 9 » 

The. horfes being pufhed on yigoroufly> and finding themfelves 
checked by the head of thofe in front, endeavour to pafs between 
them ; and in fuch cafe, it is certain that the cavalry,' which moves 
with the greatefl velocity, whatever may be the oppofite mafs, will 
undoubtedly penetrate and overthrow it. • Hence it is that velocity 
is every thing in the cavalry i. if you are deficient in this, your 

D crvalry 
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eavdtry k not worth keepibg. I farw o»ct an ekample of this 
kin^ during the laA war Mdr GourUtz ia LDfitafibu 

^iBTHBN^s regiment ^f huffarfe fell in' with, th&Auibian 'ca* 
rabmeers> and was fepulKcMl; but on feeing tbfc king^s armry 
arrive th^ nilJ&cdy attacked the carabineers^ (who imprndendtjr 

waited quietly on the fpot) broke them; drove fome h^mdred^ into 
i, mcrrais, where they were kiUed ^r tna^ prifen^rs m 'fi^t of the 
Auftrian vanguard, confiding of eight or teii 'tfeoufend mtnV Who 
could not relieve them ; for the aftion lafted only a few minutes. 
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tHE MODERW ORDEr' 


OP BATTLE. 



BY order of battle, I mean the diftribution of the different 
ipecies of troops of whictx an army is coiiipofed, riot including 
' thofe which pafs under the denomination of* light troops, as they 

« 

never enter the fine. 

» ' - ' .... 

* • f ^ • 
In general, the whole is ranged in two or more lines';* beciJufCf 
firft, tlie being formed only in three ranks,, it would take up lo mucli 
ground, that it would be impollible to range or manage a nliirie-* 
rous army. Secondly, to fupply the defefts and weaknefs of the 
firft line, by fupporting it, and replacing the whole or any part of 
it, which may be broken and thrown into diforder, by the fecond; 



» • 

Th^ cavalry and infantiy form feparate bodies ; the former arc 
generally placed on the 'flanks of the latter. 



The 
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The periedion o£ aa oiderof battle eonfifts, as we apprehend^ 
fy^at^ in |)|acing.pach hp^y ^f flMp^ wbeire thejr caa a6t: with 01^ 
advama^e. Secondiy^ in bodies o^ different (fcck^^ being fo plKsod. 
as to be able to fupport each other that (he viAory may he pom* 
pletc ; otherwife it often happens, that while your cavalry are vie- 
torbuSy the ki£mtry are - beat^ aud the battle IpJi^ or >vij:re veila. 
Thirdly, in you? armies being fo ranged »s tp be Wikverfa^y Ad* 
apted to different fpecies of ground, {o as to ii^uire no matefrlaji 
alteration in marching up to the enemy, or during (he adiop« 

First, It is evident, that if the cavalry are placed pn the flai^ks 
of the infantry, they can neither rupport;^ nor be fupported by k^ 
which difpofition I therefore conceive is a nK>ft capital defeft. 

Sfcoi^n, Both in marching, camping, and ^gh^ng, it may and 
generally does happen, that the infantry and cavalry are plficed on 
improper groimd, where, however, they ,m[uft fo remain ; bec^fe 
it is in general impoflible to change the original diipoficion ; there** 
fore, upon the whole, it feems deficient in all the points, which 
conilitute a folid and active order of battle. 

Moi&EOVERy as both lines are Ibrmed in a clofe order, if the ficft i^ 
brQke and vigotouiLy pnrGied, itovorthrows the fecond for want of 
fufficient openings. This cannot advance with celerity, and in a firm 
order to ftop the enemy ; fo that both generally go off together, 
and the battle is loft. -Whereas, if art leaft thefecond iine'had in- 
tervals to let the firft ^palfe cthrough them, and :at the feme time 
advanced in good ^ order, while the ^nemy is in feme degree ol Con • 
Btfion, they -would not only check them, but probably would gain 
an eafy viiftofy. 

The reafbn given for placing the cavalry on the wings is, to 
proteS: the ^flanks oT^ihe in^try, which I think is themoft ab- 

D^ furd 
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furd reafoo thaf can be alledged, becaute this may in a moment ibr- 
tify its flanks againl^ infantry of cavalry, by* forming a fqiiare or a 
oolumiiy which the cavaliy cannot do ; its flanks are'- nat\inUy fb 
weak, that tlfey offer no kind of defence. ^ 

M. ST. GERMAYK, in a work publifhed (ince his death; for this 
very reafbn advifes, that the cavalry (hould camp behind' the in- 
fantry, becaufe, (ays he, if it is attacked in the night, it is totally 
defeated before it can be put in a ftate of defence. 

Numbers^ beyond a certain point, can add nothing to the force 
of an army, unlefs they can be made to aft together ; they increaie 
its inaftivity, and render it altogether unmanageable. By thus fe- 
parating the cavalry from the infantry, it very feldom happens that 
they can be brought to a£l in a proper place, and in a proper mo- 
ment : they really, in a day of adlion, form two different armies, 
and a£i feparately, and very indireftly contribute, if at all, to the 
fupport and fuccefs of each other. 

If either is beat, the other mufl fall back and retire : whereas 
if they were formed on other principles, the whole muft be van* 
quifhed, or none, becauie they would form only one army, though 
compoied of difierent ipecies of troops, and mutually fupport each 
other. 

Before I conclude this difcourfe, I muft, firft, beg leave to re* 
capitulatq^ briefly, what we have faid, that the reader may fee it 
at one view, and be enabled to examine and form a clear judgment 
of it. Secondly, to give a defcription of a.battlc, which v^il 
corroborate and iUuftrate the opinions and argumeots that I have 
endeavoured to eflablifh. 

First, The general ufe of fire-arms, and of every kind of miffile 
weapons, is not adapted to all the various operations of war, but is 

fmguarly 
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fingularly proper for a defenfive war, and confequently for a cloie 
country, where the troops being covered and protefled by the obr 
ftacles which* fuch a country offers, the enemy can with difficulty 
approach you. 

Secondly, That the ufe of miflile weapons has rendered the 
art of war much more fcientific than it was among the ancients^ 
when it was confined chiefly to the arrangement of the troops, the 
exercife, and evolutions : what we call manoeuvres, on an extenfive 
line, feem to have been little known to them ; and fighting was the 
only method adopted by them for finifhing a war, which the na^^ 
ture of their arms fbon brought to a conclufion. 

• • , 

« 

Thirdly, That our battles neither are nor can be decifive, and' 
may be confidered rather as great Ikirmifhes than general actions, 
very few being flain in companion with what happened when hand- 
weapons alone were ufcd. 

Fourthly, Though our infantry were formed three deep, with 
a view to the mulket they carry ; yet can they make bur a very 
imperfedl ufe of it, and the cavalry cannot ufe it at all.. 

u 

Fifthly, That by forming both infantry and cavalry in three 
ranks, they are too weak to march with firmnefs and confiftenceii* 
to attack or defend themfelves againft troops formed on more folid 
and a£live principles* 

Sixthly, This method of forming the troops neceflfarily 
lengthens the line, fb that it cannot march with any velocity in a 
plain, much lefs in a clofe country. 

Seventhly, That a line of five or fix miles, does of courfe 
meet with improper ground for the kind of troops which may hap- 
pen 
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^pen to be placed there ; yet no alteration can be made iivthe line^ 
however ncceffary it may be. 

Eighthly, That the whole front muft advance together, which 
renders it totally inaftive, and gives the enemy time to take their 
tneafures for fighting or retreating at their pleafure, which reraces 
the battle to an inconfiderable ildrmiih. 

NiNT^LY^ That the general cannot pofltbly fee and condud all 
^he operations of fuch an extenfive line, fo that, by the negle^t^ 
ignorance, or malice of the officers under his command, the adlioii 
is always very imperfectly carried on, and fails of fuccefs in more 
than one point ; which may render that of the other attacks ufelefs. 
It wants, in fhort, unity oT action and activity in the execution. 

T'ENTHLV, To prevent the line from being protrafted without 
lend, we are obliged to form feveral ; fb that if we confider the few 
men who ad together in the firft, and that none at all a£t in the 
others, unlefs fucceflively, and when it is commonly too late ; we 
ihall find, that not a fixth part of the army is engaged at one time, 
and of that iixth part not one, perhaps, at the moil eligible point 
pf attack or defence. 

All thefe defedls, and many more which could be enumerated, 

"proceed originally from our making the muiket the general inftru- 

ment ; and from our adapting both the formation of the troops» 

and order of battle to that inflrument, as we have clearly proved 

in the preceding chapters. 

OF A B A T T L E. 

I CAN no way better expofe the defbAs of our military arrange^ 
ments, than by relating in a fern wordsj how this great machine, 
an army, is brought into a£kion, how a battle is fcnight and con- 
cluded^ 
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duded, and what are, in g^ieral, its confequences, which I have 
Teeii in the courfe of feveral campaigns. 

• • • 

Aftfr many marches and counter-marches, which often take 

up the moil favourable part of a campaign, a battle is at length 
rcfblvcd on : all thofe who are informed of this refolution, and too 
many always are^ put themfelves in motion to folicit fome com- 
mand, or to carry the news of the expefted viftory ; in obtaining 
which favour and intrigue generally prevail^ to the prejudice of 
the truly brave and deferving officer. 

Several days are employed in examinhig the pofition of the 
enemy, which might be done in five minutes ; for a general who 
cannot, in one inftant of time, fee and« determine the manner of 
attacking any camp, is unworthy to command an army : during 
fuch delay, the enemy prepare themfelves to receive you, fortify 
themfelves, change their pofition, or retire ; fo that you have frefh 
and great difficulties to encounter, or perhaps you lofe your labour, 
and jnuft follow the enemy to feek another opportunity, which may 
not offer in a whole campaign ; cfpecially if under an able general, 
who wifhes to avoid an action. 

The mode of attacking is at length fixed, which, ten to one^ 
mufl be altered, becaufe the enemy, while you lofe your time in 
preparing yourfelf, have materially altered their pofirion. If you 
are not apprized of this in time, and you march up to them, your 
original difpoiition is loil, and you are unable to form ai^other that 
may be proper to aufwer the prefent circumftances, which may re- 
quire that your cavalry or infentry IhouFd change the ground, and 
replace each other. Nothing of this can he executed before the 
enemy, without offering your flanks,, and confequently expofing 
yourfelf to a total defeat. When any alteration in the order qf 
battle is required, it fhould be done a day or two before you quit 

your 
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^Qur camp, otherwiie fuch confufion will enfue as cannot be 
remedied. 

. The battle x>f I Jgnttz, in i 60, was loft, and the brave Laudhon 
£icrificed to malice or ignorance, becauie the quarter-mafter general 
.of M. Daun's army would, the evening before the battle, change 
entirely the original order of battle withou any apparent reafbn. The 
confequence was, that the main army arrived upon the ground about 
ten hours too late^ when we found Laudhon had been well beat, 
and the king ready to receive us ; but as our original plan was frul^ 
trated, we could not form another, though we had fufiicient time, 
and though with Laudhon*s army we were above twenty thoufand 
men ftronger than the enemy, whom we permitted to continue; 
his march to the Oder unmolefted : the reader will pardon this 
iJigreflion. 

The dlfferentbrigadesof artillery generally precede the columns, 
to favour their developement ; that is, to prevent the enemy from 
oj)poring the forming of the line, and becaufe the general and the 
foldier think nothing can be done without it, though in truth it 
produces more noife than any real advantage. This prodigious train 
of cannon, and its concomitants, continually ftop and retard the 
march of the troops by fbme accident or other, fo that feldom or 
ever they arrive together, and in time, on the ground where the line 
is to be formed. 

This is a very critical moment, if the enemy knew how to 
avail himfelf of it : for if he is perfeftly acquainted with the ground 
between his camp, and that which you have left, he will know all 
the roads by which you march, and confequently by advancing to 
meet you, in order of battle, he. can attack the heads of your co- 
lumns, and defeat them all fingly, without giving them an oppor- 
tunity of ever forming the line, in the fame manner as one attacks 

a rear- 
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« 

a rear-guard : but happily for you, he confides in the ftrength of 
his pofl, and fuffers you to do what you pleafe. 

His army is like a (et of china* ware on a chimney «*piece, it muO: 
not be touched or moved, for fear of breaking it : after three or 
four htiurs cannonading and (kirmilhing your army is formed, and 
advances towards the enemy preceded by* the artillery, which retards 
the march very much, and occafions the lofs of many men, which 
could be avoided by marching rapidly to the enemy. 

Supposing the army conlifts of fixty thoufand men, the firft 
line will occupy five or fix miles ; in this extent of ground a thou- 
fand obftacles both by art and nature occur, which neceflTarily retard 
your progrefs, becaufe tlie whole line muft advance together ; for 
if fome parts precede at any, though fmall diftances, the others, a 
vigilant enemy, by marching rapidly through the intervals, cuts 
your army afunder, takes you in flank and gains the battle ; which 
io happened exadly at the battle of Prague. 

To avoid fuch an inconvenience, by keeping your army together, 
and advancing in a line parallel to that of the enemy, you are fome- 
times feveral hours in getting over a mile of ground, which ought 
to be executed in a few minutes. If by the firmnefs of your troops, 
and the inaftivity of your enemy, you come up with him, and 
fucceed in one or two points of attack only, the battle is won, 
though perhaps only two or three battalions have been difplaced ; 
and if you fail in what yoy fuppofcthe principal attack, you retire 
altiioft unpurfued, and you have loft the battle. 

In the former cafe, the enemy has no refource in his firft line, 
which can make no movement but forwards or backwards ; fo that 
if you can maintain yourfeJf on the ground you have gained, the 

E ' enemy 
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tvitvAj retires fuccefUvely^ and goes oif* TbI&ii a critical momu)t 
alfo, if the enemy knew what t^ do. 

If inftead of endcavoucing to regain the points loft/ he advanced 
part of his fecond line to prevent your going farther, and oblige 
you to bring the greateft part of your forces to maintain the ground 
gained, which is generally done ; and if with the reft of his army 
he made ibme ponfiderable effort on the reft of your line^ in all 
. probability he would fuccced, and force you by this means to reHu* 
quifti the advantages you had gained to prevent this part of your 
army from being cut pfF, which would certainly happen, if any 
other part of your line was driven back and defeated : Ibmetimes^ 
indeed, fuch a movement is made, but generally with a view only 
"to favour a retreat, and fcldom or ever to gain a vidlory. 

As your attacks are fucceilive, fb muft your advantages be, ^nd 
you gain one part after another, or rather the enemy abandons them» 
you can make no general effort io attacking or purfuing the eoemy^ 
who has time to retire at his leifure. 

Your army who have^ perhips, bedn twenty-^four hours under 
arms, are fo fatigued with that fituation and with the c&mbal, that 
they are unable to move, and much lefs to profecute the advan- 
tages they have gained with any vigour. 

The light troops arc fefat after the enemy, but with fmall fuc- 
cefs, for they are generally attentive only to plunder ; and more* 
over, a few battalions thrown into a wood or village put an end to 
the purfuit ; and the enemy, who probably have loft only a few 
cannon and prifbners, occupy a neighbouring hiU, and your victory 
i» reduced to nothbg more than barely the field of battle. 

Such 
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Such have been the victories I have feen^ and fixch the conie* 
qucQces, which I can attribute only to the natural ^ownefs and 
inactivity of our armies, which proceed, as we havq (hewn, from 
the ufe of fire-arms, and from the eonfeqyent mode of ranging 
the troops. 

Sometimes, indeed, a commander of very fuperior abilities may, 
from fuch an imperfed vidlory as I have defcribed, draw great and 
(ignal advantages, as it happened after the battle of Liiia, where 
the Auftrians, in the courfe of a month, loft fucceflively the greater 
part of their army, without any apparent necefiity for the lofs. 

But when the commanders are nearly equal in abilities, a whole 
war may pais in ikirmiihes, without their ever coming to a general 
and conclufive action, which happened on the Rhine when Monte* 
cuculi and Turenne were oppofed to each other. 

Indeed our battles, as we have feen, are commonly nothing 
more than great ikirmiihes ; and therefore, as 1 have ^id be£>re, 
wars are not now, as formerly, concluded by battles, but for want 
of means to protrad them. 



CHAPTER X. 



A NEW SYSTEM. 

HAVI N G ibewn, in the preceding chapters, that the ufe of 
fire^^arms ejcdsifively ; the arrangement of our infantiy and 
cavalry in three raxiks m confec^nce of uiing thoie arms ; aud 
finally, the order of battle, are impecfe£i:, and render an army in^ 
ade(][uate to almoft every operation of war; it remains, that we 

E 2 ^ fliould 
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fhould examine, whether and how a given number of men, horfe 
or foot, may be armed and formed, and the order of battle fo con- 
trived, that it may hi free from thofe defeats to which our modem 
inftitutions are fubjefk ; and that it poflefs ftrength, activity, and 
univerfality, in which we make the perfedtion of an army to 
confift. 

While we make ufeof fire-arms alone, as is now the cale in 
the infantry (for the bayonet and fword are of no u(e to the foldier) 
it is evident, that no (yftem can be formed which will in any de- 
gree diminifh the imperfeftions of our armies : if you range the 
men in two ranks, for example, that they may ufe the muiket 
with more advantage, the line will be fb extenfive and weak, that 
it cannot be managed at all, or fcarce be put in motion ; much 
lefs will it be able to refift the (hock of the enemy : and if, on 
the contrary, you range the troops in four or five ranks, all th^ 
arms they can carry will become totally ufelefs. 

It follows, therefore, that a certain numbecof men fhould be 
armed with pikes : this alone can enable us to form a number of 
men in fuch a manner, that they (hall have ftrength to refift the 
fhock of an enemy, horle or foot, and to ad in every kind of 
ground with equal advantage ; it muft combine and unite the ibli- 
dity of hand-weapons with the advantage of fire-arms. If this can 
be accomplifhed, we approach very near the perfection we aim at ; 
and undoubtedly render an army, formed on thefe principles, fupe« 
rior to any other now exifting. 

The ufe of hand- weapons neceflarily requires defenfive weapons, 
Efficiently ftrong to parry or diminifli their efFeds ; they are fo con- 
neded, that they ought never to be Separated, particularly in the ^ 
cavalry, where the adion palles fword in hand 

Armour 
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Armour of any kind in the infentiy, oppofed to infantry, armed 
as it is at preient, is lefs neceflary, though always ufeful : it gives 
confidence to the men, and likewife diminlfhes, and fometimes 
deftroys entirely the cfFeds of a muiket-ball when fired from a cer- 
tain diftance, or with a coniiderable angle, above or below the hori- 
zon and direA line. And as infantry may be, and very often is pp* 
pofed to cavalry, and clofes with infantry, I think it ought to be 
provided with fuch an armour as we fhall propofe hereafter. 

It is well known, that a third or fourth part of an army, tn 
the courfe of a few months, by death or ficknefs, goes off; of which 
diminution many caufes may be afligned, as bad and fcanty food,^ 
and negle£t of the fick in the hofpitals. The principal caufe how- 
ever is, I think, the drefs, which does not cover the foldier againil 
the inclemency of the weather, and feems calculated only for pa- 
rade and (hew, in a funfhiny day, before the ladies, like the drefs 
of other petit*maitres. Whereas it is evident, that both the drefs, 
arms, and exercife, (hould be made with a view only to health, 
and to the purpofes of war : and it being impoflible for the foldier 
to carry every thing which may, once in an age, be ufeful to him,, 
we muft fix upon fuch equipments only, as he will find always 
neceffary and ufefuL 



CHAPTER XL 



OF THE DRESS OF THE SOLDIER* 



HE mufl have three ihirts of ftrong cloth, without thofe gew- 
gaws ruffles ; two pair of drawers ; two pair of breeches 
made of ticking, and long enough to come almoft to his ancles, 
fuch as. tlie HufTars, Croats, and Hungarian infantry wear ; two 

pair 
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;pair of flrong thread {lockings ; and four pair of fbcks^ to keep 
;his feet clean, and prevent them from galling and blifieriog, which 
is always the cafe when the wool is next the lkin« 

He mufl,have two waiftcoats of the fame ftuff with the breeches^ 
•^nd two under'-warftcoats, unlefs the upper ones are lined^ which 
I would prefer. 

He muft, for the winter, have the fame number of woollen 
Aockings, a pair of breeches, waiftcoat, and coat of ftrong and thick 
svoollen cloth. The coat muft have a lapelle to come to the waift- 
band of his breeches, and to button from top to bottom. The 
flaps of the coat and waiftcoat muft not be {o open and gallant as 
the prefent mode. 

Hk muft alio have a good great coat, with fieeves, to come be- 
low the calf of the leg, with a fmall cape or collar to button 
about his neck, and a hood to come over his head, under his hat* 

All the winter apparel may rem^n with the depot of the re- 
giment until September, excepting the great coat : that will keep 
him warm enough, though the reft of his cloaths are only of 
linen or cotton. 

He muft have a black leather ftock, quilted within, to keep 
him warm, and at the fame time to keep the ftock in a proper 
ihape. 

He muft^ finally, have half boots, which are handibme, and 
much better than ftioes ; they prevent the wet in a great meafurr^ 
and the duft, fand, and gravel, which always ^et into the ihoes, 
ftod ^all and cripple the man* 

I WOULD 



r 
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I WOULD have a button fixed on the walftband of the breeches, 
and a loop to the waiftcoat^ to keep the former up^ without tying 
it too hard^ which heats the loins, and hinders the free motion of 
the limbs. As part of the drefs always remains at the regiment's 
depots the fbldier may carry the reft, and what he really wants, with 
eafe. I have omitted (peaking of the hat, that very ufelefs, if not 
ridiculous piece of drefs, becaufe I intend fubftituting in its place 
another,, which will both cover and proted the head, neck, and: 
(boulders* 



CHAPTER XII., 



OF DEFENSIVE ARMS OR ARMOUR.. 

TH £ firft part naturally to be covered is the head. For this« 
purpofe, I would have a hat made of ftrong leather prepared^ 
in the fame manner as that of which jack*boots are made, fuch as- 
the couriers abroad ufe : it muft be quilted within to make it (it 
ea(y. The brim muft be three inches broad to cover the face and: 
carry off the rain : to this brim I would have fixed five or fix. 
fmidl chains, made of ftrong wire, to hook to the breaft-plate or 
cuirafs, which he muft alio have. Such a hat will efFeflually 
protect the upper part of his body againft the fabre, in whatever 
raaoncr it is ufed, either by ftrikihg as the Europeans, or pufliing; 
horizontally, as the Turks and Afiatics do. 

I WOULD recommend that a plate of brafs be put on the hat, 
fignifying the number or name of the regiment, battalion, and 
comp&ny, all which muft be numbered. It is incredible how much 
this trifling circumftance would contribute to enforce difcipline and 

valor. 

The 
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Havin6 thus cloathed and atmcA out ifldicrs^ we muft now 
proceed to range them, abd ia fiich a manner^ that they may 
make ufe of their arms to advantage. I would have the infantry 
formed in foiir ranks, and the thre& fbremoft ictatd, as I have 
dire^ed with a mufket and fhdrt lance only ;' dir fburth^ and Iftil 
rank with the long pike, (word, and a pait of ptflols.' 

The fliorteft men to be placed foremoft, and the others fuccef- 
fively, according to their ii^t ; {o that the fourth rank, be the tall* 
eft. This difpofition will greatly facilitate the xdc of their arms ; 
whereas ihc :method ufed has a contrary efFe£l ; it is abfurd, and 
calculated ibr (hew only. 



^E three foremoft ranks,- protefted by the pikes when they 
.approach the enemy, will, if they fire by ramksaind with tempclr»do 
rit effeftually, and when at a diftance, before they have fixed on the 
lance to their muiket, can manage it with great eaie^ and confe* 
*quently with efFeft. 

It is needlefs to obferve, that a body ofitiep ranged in four 
ranks march more fteadily than in fewer, and fafter. It is true the 
line will be (horter by a fourth part ; but this circumftance is fb 
far from being a defe£t, that on the contrary, it renders the line 
iironger and more aftive, which we reckon the greateft" of a41 advan- 
tages. But it may be faid, if your fine is (horter, the enemy", witl 
attack one if not both your flanks. This objection will faIl>to the 
ground by the general arrangement of th& whole, as wilt appear 
hf ceafter. 






For the prefent let it fufHce to prove, that a body of men Ibrmed 
three, deep cannot refift the fhock of one that is four deep^. an^ 
armed with lances, mufkets, and pikes, and the quantity of fire 
is nearly equal; for tharpart of the enemy's line, which extends 
beyond your flanks, is of no ufe while at a diftance, as the mep hf, 
a line cannot be brought to fire on the right and left, fo their fire is 

loft; 
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loft ; and when you approach the tntmy^ y6xi muft march rapidly 
up to him, which wiH ibon put an end to the difpute. But this 
61/ 1'- F LAI* ICING of you cannot happen, by the mode in which wo 
propofe to range our battalicms. 

CHAPTER XIII. 



OP THE FORMATION OF BATTALIONS. 

IWOULl^ have a battalion confift of five companies, 000 of 
which is to be called light in^try; the other four heavy 
infantry, all armed alike, extepting that the lance, which is to fcrvo. 
mftead of the bayonet, may be toade a foot longer for the light 
than for the heavy infaMry, becaufe they generally aA fiogly, 
and therefore can manage it with efafe. 

Each company of the heavy infantry is to confiftof one hundred 
and twenty-eight men, rank and file, not including officers and under 
officers ; :the oom^ny of light iafaotry being much oftener called 
t^cm^duty, fliould'be much ftranger,. they might even amount to 
two hundrod^ for they would decreafe probably much fafter than 
tsheothers- 

. EljfCl^ company of heavy in^try will fornx a front of thirty* 
two men,, the battalion confifling of four companies, one hundred 
attd twenty-eight files, to whom I allow one hundred yards or 
fomething more of ground ;. bec^nfe I would not have the files 
dofe and prefled, as that utuation hinders then) from udng their 

Four companies of heavy infantry will niake - 51^2 
' One, of light infantiy we will fiippofe - - 2^0^ 



• / 
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A RcdiMBNT qf two battalions wHl make eight ooppaaies of 
heavy infantry, and two o£ lights which ia the whole amount to 
about one thoufand four hundred. It will be alked^ why fb many 
light infantry ? My anfwer is this : 

Let the regiment be formed as in the annexed plate, with an 
interval of one hundred yards beween each batttlion, who muft 
have on their flanks, one three or four pounder, and one fcven or 
eight inch howitzer. 

The two companies of light infantry will be placed opppfijtc the 
opening hetween the two battalions, and on the flanks. As thefe 
•may extend thmfelves at leifure fifty yards to the right and left or 
:morc, ^nd even the interval between the two battalions may be 
*made to extend one hundred and fifty yards without inconvenience 
ior danger, it is evident that the whole ground occupied hy our re* 
giment, though formed in four ranks, greatly out-flanks the fame 
number of men in three only. 

The fire of our two light companies will alone produce a 
greater effect than that of the enemy, fpr this 6bvious realbn, that 
bar light infantry adls where and how - they pleafe, arms at th^ir 
leifure, crofles their fire along the enemy's whole front, goes upon 
their flanks, &c. in fhort, it a£ts with all the advantage of real and 
expert chafleurs. If to this you add the folid fire of the heavy infiin- 
try, it will appear undoubtedly true, that upon the whole, we fhall in 
this be fuperior to the enemy, as we (hall be in the extent, ftrengtb, 
ah4 aftivity of th6 Tme. Vide Pi. I. fig* 4. & 5. ^ o' ' 

I ASK, what will the enemy do? Will he advance within that 

portion of circle, and come to the ihock ? What chance has ^ he 

with his fhort. mulket and bayonet againft my.^niufket and lance, 

and a row of pikes, which projeft fix feet beyond the firft i-ank, 

" and 



r 
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and prevents him from approaching it, and much more from break- 
ing it ? If he waits your approaching him, he is overthrown in a 
moment : when you can come up to him you mufl conquer. 

Supposing the country is much inclofed, it is evident that here 
likewife you have the advantage ; for he cannot poilibly drive you 
from behind a hedge, ditch, or an entrenchment ; and if you attack 
him, having come fo near, to be within reach of your pikes, he 
muft fly : and finally, if you cannot approach him with your line, 
the two companies of light troops may get on his flanks, and force 
him to abandon his port, however ftrong : therefore, in whatever 
fpecies of ground you ad, you muft necefllarily prevail over the 
enemy. 

Sq much for infantry oppofed to infantry. Let us now examine, 
whether formed and armed on our principles, it may not likewife 
be oppofed with equal fuccefs to cavalry, in a plain and open coun- 
try. If this can be done, then we may declare, that our inftitu- 
tion is perfeft. 

^ Let each company be divided into four parts, and form a column 
of eight men in front, and fixteen deep j and let the companies, 
thus thrown. into columns, be ranged as in the plate, with the light 
infantry and cannon. Vide Plate I. 

I SUPPOSE this battalion is attacked in a plain by ten fquadrons. 
My light infantry and cannon keep off the cavalry, probably effec- 
tually ; particularly, if the firft and fecond ranks advance one after 
the other, and fire like the ligh,t infantry, which they may do with- 
out any riik, at the diftance of twenty or thirty yards ; becaufe if 
they are prefled they refume their poft, and the light infantry fills 
up the intervals between the companies. 

I 

I WILL 
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I WILL let the cavalry advance full gallop, undlfmayed by the 
fire of the columns ; and I oppofe to them eight ranks, the three 
firft armed with the muflcet and lance ; the fourth and fifth with 
long pikes, while the fixtb, feyenth, and eighth can fire at the 
enemy, wha is fb muqh higher, without any inconvenience to them- 
felves, or danger to the preceding ranks, as is evident. 

Now I would alk Seidlitz,' were he alive; I afk Wagnitz 
in the Heflian fcrvice ; I a(k Sir William Erfkine in ours, Whe- 
ther tbey think they can, at the head of two thoufand Elliots, 
break this column ? They can. Well, I will join the foMt com- 
panies, and form a complete fquare ; can they break this ? No ; 
they will not fay they can : for, exclufively of the mnlket, 
lances^ and pikes, I will venture to fay, that na body of horfe^ 
with any degree of velocity, is able to break through a body 
of infantry of fixteen ranks, becaufe the quantity of action 
produced by a horftman on full gallop (for one only ihocks at a 
time) is not equal to the tefiftance of fixteen men placed behind 
each other, fo near as to fupport in a mafs the (hock of the horfe- 
man. 

I CONCLUDE therefore that, armed as I propofc, a battalion of 
infantry will beat in the open field twice the number, or indeed 
any number of horfemeu formed and armed as they are at 
prefent. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

' » • 

OF THE CAVALRY. 

THE more I confider the cavalry, the lefs I am abk to fay or 
write any thing which can fatisfy myfelf, much lefs thoie 
who are better informed than I am in this branch of military 
knowledge* 

Whether It Is ranged In three or In thirty ranks, it is always 
certain that the firft rank alone can adt, be they armed with fire- 
arms, or with fwords, or with both. And if the firft rani is 
broken, and thrown Into confufion, the whole muft give way. 

Secondly, That if a body of horfe remains on the fpot, any 
troop, cavalry or infantry, armed with a mulket, will beat it, and 
force It to retire, or to advance /word in hand, which avails no- 
thing agalnft infentry covered, or agalnft light cavalry which fkin- 
miihes, becaufe it cannot approach the former, nor reach the lattei*, 
without breaking the line : then it Is inferior to them ; becaufe 
their fuperior velocity enables them to baffle every purfuit of heavy 
cavalry. If thefe charge, the fofemoft* rank alone can ufe their 
weapons ; the others are of no ufe, but to fupply the place of the 
flain or wounded in the firft ; (b that a third part only of your cavalry 
can aft at the fame time, and two-thirds remain idle fpeftators. 
Aftivity is the moft effential property of the horfe : in the prefent 
mode of forming it there is none. 

It Is an axiom, that you ought to bring as man/ men into aftion 
at once as pofiible ; but though the ground is quite favourable, you 
can bring only a third part. How is this to be remedied ? I don't 
know.' In whate^r mod6 tt^ cavalry is ranged, it is impoiUble to 
' * diminifh 
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dimuiifh the defe£bs above-mentioned ; and if to thefe you add thofe 
which arife from the difficulty of the ground which the enemy 
may chuie, fo as to render your cavalry ufelefs for a whole cam- 
paign, one would be tempted to abandon it almoft entirely, except- 
ing fuch a number as is required to patrole, keep guard before the 
camp, &c. becaufe the expences of it are immenfe, and its utility 
iniignificant. 

If the infantry, fuch as we propofc, is fuperior to the cavalry 
even in open ground, it feems evident that a much fmaller number 
of cavalry^ than what is commonly ufcd in our armies, would be 
fufficient, and we Ihall feftablifli the proportion between the one 
and the other accordingly. But whether the cavalry be few or 
many, how are they to be ranged and diftributed ? 

We have (hewn that the prefent mode is bad. Muft they then, 
like the Turkifti and Afiatic cavalry, fcatter and difperfe themfelves 
over the whole country, flcirmifh with the enemy's line at • a dif- 
t^nce, furround it, draw it into improper ground, wait till it is in 
motion and broken, and then attack it fword in hand ? ' 

I CANNOT refolve this queftion ; but certain it is, that in fuch a 
cafe, ten iquadrons a£ling in this manner produce more real adion 
than fifty formed and ading like ours. 

Nor do I fee how a line of horfe can extricate itfelf from troops 
who act like the Spahis, whether it remains on the fpot, or advan* 
ces : this light cavalry will not refift the fhock of our line : granted. 
It will not wait for the (hock, but difperfe itfelf, harrafs you, and 
wait for a more favourable opportunity. 

But it will be objedled, when the light cavalry retires, ours tpay 
attack the enemy's infantry, and defeat jt : No ; if it is formed as 
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we, ppopo^ : but if the enemy*& infknjtry is brokeOy a few of our 
fquadrons will drive them off the field. Very well ; but light ca- 
valry will do that much more effeftually ; fo that which-ever way 
I confider this fubjed, I am at a lofs vyhat to determine. 



. • . i 



I LAY it down, however, as a maxim, that the cavalry (hould 
be ranged, and diflributed fb, that it may ad more or lefs in every 
kind of ground. Secondly, That whenever any part advances to 
attack, each individual horieman fliould really a£t, and not the 
foremoft rank only, as now is the cafe. 

'1am confcious I walk on a flippery path ; however, T think the 
order of battle I (h^l propofe wiUf in a great meafure, procure u& 
the advantages we aim at. 



CHAPTER XV. 



of tHE FORMATION OF A SQJJADRON. 



m 

I WOULD have a fquadron confift of 160 men rank and file, 
not includiiig oncers wdun^^^rr officers ; becaufe, if it is lefs 
numerousji i^ will ibon be reduced to nothing, either the hbrfe or 

man, or bot]i, being ill,. you will have no force to take the field. 

« 

■ 

A R^|:GiM£XfT (hall coniift of four fuch fquadrons, and of one 
of light cavalry, which may amount to 20c men, as thefe are ob- 
liged to greater duties than the others ; fo that the whole regiment 
will amount to fomething more th^n 800 men. Each fquadron, 
armed as we have already propofed, (hall be formed into four ranks, 
which make forty files j and thefe (hall be divided by eight : fo that 

G each 
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piquets ef both armies, and diiappeering wliea tbeTe come to « 
battle. 

But accottfing td our plan, tfiey will perform all the doAes 
commonly ddne by figlit troops; •andllfcewHe rn a day of aftloh; 
fheyfiiall bfe employed in fuch a manner^ as will' etra^le them to 

f 

fender mere real fervice than the heavy infantry, as will aflpear 
from the infpeflion of our order of battle. Tlie fame'reafbhing 
will equally hold good for the great number of light cavalry ; and 
it is therefore tmneceffary to repeat it; * * * i^ '^^ 






My army fliall confifl, of" fi'xty battalions an^ forty" fJjua^rons. 
The former will amount in all to about 42,000, and the htter to 
above 6500 ; confequently, the whole army will be 48,500 men, 
which number we think equal to every operation of a campaign. 
What it may waut in numbers,. Js jampl}^ coirlpdSfated by ftrength 
and aftivity ; in which properties we place the greateft advantages 
an army cap poflefs. 






« 
.As we (hall employ the light cavalry, and the infantry qfithp 

fame fpecies , only to ,patrole and reconnoitre the enqmy, and always 
tcigether, very few men will be fufficient for. that duty. A hun- 
dred foot and forty horfe will do it more efFeftuaHy than ten times 
the number ; bepaufe a few may approach the enemy unnoticed,, 
which cannot be done by a corps confifling of thoufands. 

A FEW may know always where you are, maflc your,, great 
corps, and perform any manoeuvre they pleafe without .your know- 
ledge ; whereas, if a thoufand men are placed properly before/youf 
front in the moft hidden and covered places, they muft inevitably 
be obferved^ They muft carefully avoid being feen on the higfcu 

roads. 
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loads, Jiuc mffft {4aee themielves (b as to be able to obferve what* 
erer pafles there. 

OnfiAT corpQy ^ke an araiy» are more anxious to prevent the 
^fiemy from ^fervkig them, than to obl&rve him ; they are afraid 
^ berag attacked, which their whole attention is directed to pre«« 
vent : but the fmall detachments which I propoTe caniK)t be at- 
tacked ; for when they fee a fuperior force approach, they difperfe 
and reOre to the right or left, or to any quarter^ The enemy can-^ 
not purfue them» 

I BSTABL383I itas atnaxim, that light troops are not to fight 
•when^placed before tbe front of the army, but to fee what the enemy 
'.does, and give notice in time. If this dod:rine is followed, very 

few of them will be neceffary, and even thefe muft be made ufeful 

in a day of a£tion. 

The airthor of this work, at the head of two hundred chaffeur* 
•afid a hundred dragoons, did, during the whole campaign of 1760,, 
keep fo near the king of Pruffia*s army, that he never loft fight of 
it for an hour, though the Auftrian army, and the corps he belonged 

to were generally two or three marches ofFr and though he was 

• • • 

alw.ays in fight of the enemy, and fcarce a day paffed without fome 

■ « 

fkirmiih ; yet, in the courfe of the campaign, he did not lofe 
twenty men ; and one only was taken prifoner,, who got drunk,, 
•and ftaid behind. * 

The author does not give tdiis milftary anecdote to fliew his par- 
ticulai* merit, far from it ; he confiders it as a matter of courfe, 
which any man of common fenfe, with aftivity and vigilance, can. 
•equally perform : in fail, there is nothing more fimple. Detach 
thirty or forty chaiTecir^, who place themselves i^i fmall parties along 
ihe road to the right and left, covered with hedges, woods, walls, 

&c- 
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For thefe reaibns, I do not by any means approve df the mo* 
dern fafhion of employing fo many horfe. Generally a fourth or 
. fifth at leaft of < the army nauft be compofed of cavalry ; I think au 
eighth will be fufficient, provided the infantry is good, and formed 
on the principles we have propofed, and that the^cavaliy be ranged, 
and placed where it can ad ; and where it is always fupported by 
artillery aad the infantry, which we have endeavoured to combine 
in our order of battle. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



OF THE ORDER OF BATTiE. 

LE T any given number of infantry be divided into twenty 
battalions, and let each of thefe, formed into three ranks, 
occupy one hundred fathoms : thefe will have a front 

of — - — . 2O0O 

Let three thoufand horfe be formed likewife in three, 
ranks : thefe will amount to a thoufand files, each at 
half a fathom, which will amount to --^ 500 

For the fmall intervals generally left between the batta- 
lions and fquadrons^ I allow — — 360 
The whole extent of fuch a line will amount to — ^loo 
Let the fame number of foot be ranged in four ranks^, 
each battalion will occupy only feventy-five fathoms : 
the twenty will occupy ■ ^ 15P0 
I leave an interval ecjual- to the front, which will be con- 
fequently — « — ^ 1500 

3000 
Out of which dedud fevenly-five, becaufe there are only 

nineteen intervals ■ 75 

My 
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My line of twenty battalions, coniifting of the lame number of men, 
will furpafs the other by one hundred and twenty*five fathoms. 

The Plate N* II. reprefents the two orders of battle ; the one, 
fig. I. according to the ufual mode, the other, fig. IL according 
to our principles. Let us analyfe them* 

In the firfl place, ours outflanks the other by one hundred and 
twenty-five fathoms, which enables us to attack the enemy's flank, 
while it is likewife attacked in front. 

Secondly, Our intervals are filled by three or four thoufand 
light infantry, who fire at their eafe, chufe their time and objefl: ; 
and if they are direfted to fire obliquely along the enemy's line, 
and fix the officers in particular, it is probable that the fire of thefe 
alone will produce a more real eflfcft than that of the enemy's 
whole line. If to this you add the fire of the battalions by ranks, 
as we propofe, they will undoubtedly have a very great fuperiority 
over the enemy. 

Thirdly, When the two lines approach each other, and come 

* 

to hand-vreapons, it is not prefumed that our modern battalions, 
armed with their bayonets, and three deep, can refifl a moment 
the impulfc of four ranks armed with pikes and lances, and like- 
wife protefted by their defenfive armour, fo that in the ufe of mif^ 

file and hand- weapons, ours have moft certainly the advantage. 

• « 

i 

T 

I 

I CANNOT imagine any mode by which a modern line can be put 
on an equality with that which we propofe. If it abides by its 
fire alone, it is unequal ; if it comes to a ihock and the uie 
of hand-weapons, it is flill Aiuch more fo. Will it break its 

H line 
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line; and fend detachments after our light infantry i This is in 
fz£t adopting our plan, and confeffing it cannot be beat but by one 
{imilar. 

In our cafe this will not Avail, becaufe ihould they fend fuch a 
detachment, our two companies to the right and left of our batta- 
lions will form a column, which will take fuch detachments on 
both flanks, while the company of light infantry, placed as in 
fig, 2. attacks them in front, and when they are thrown into 
confufion, which muft fbon happen, a fquadron or two placed 
oppofite the interval, as marked in the plan, will advance fword 
in hand and attack them pell-mell, that is, nde through them^ 
which muft in a few {econds exterminate them. 

I SAW at Siliftria, in Turkey, two fquadrons attack a column 
or mafs of above fix thoufand Turks, in this manner, whom they 
defeated and difperfed in lefs than three minutes ; and had they not 
covered themfelves under the banks of the Danube, whither the 
cavalry could not purfue them, they would have been all cut to 
pieces. Colonel Carleton was prefent at this event. ^ 

It may be objeSed, that it is not eafy for the two companies to 
form the columns propofed ; to which I anfwer, that fuch an ope- 
ration does not require twenty feconds : and moreover, fuppofing 
it was not done at all, my company of light infantry, fupported 
by a fquadron of horfe, armed with the muflcet and lance, will 
be more than a match for the enemy's detachment, which, in fa£l, 
admits not of the leaft difficulty till a flank is formed ; for the 
operation is made under the fire of the two remaining companies, 
and one of light infantry, 

I coNCLtrftE, therefore, that a modem me 16 in every refpedl 
inferior to that which we propofe. I may be prejudiced in favor 

of 
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^f ifiy prlficiples ; I tjhcirtfore ear^e^y iiitr;eat experience^ gentje- 
j[pein of my profcfliop^ tQ examiae this fubjed with intention, and If 
they differ in opinioDy I /hall be extremely <^bliged to them If they 
will communicate .their jf^ntiment$. Truth is my objeA. 

m 

So much for . iu/aptiy oppo&d to infantiy. Let us now 
examine that part of the line which is oppofed to the 
enemy's c^vi^lrry^ Many people - will fuppqfe that our four 
xanksy though jtrtxi^d w;ith lancf s and pikes, are UQt fufficlently 
ftroqg to.refift therihpqk of ^ line of horfe in three raoks ; I am of 
a different opinion, And fully coavinced that they are ; becaufe one 
^orie « 9Iq(19 can cgme to the (hock at once ; and If killed, 
wounded, or. ftopped, the other two behljD^d cannot ^advance, 
fb that the united force of our four men is in faft oppofed to that 
of one ^hf^rie only, and if thefe forcjqs are ipechanically computed, 
it .will he found that the latter is by much inferior to the fbnner ; 
^nd if to this you add the qfiefts produced by the fire |irft, and then 
hy the laxice^ fui4 pikes, po doubt can remain; for the horfe 
has: nothing bjjt hisweigljt ;and Yelf^city,. (^ow?;ver, . be this as it 
may, I will idmlt that my in^try is in i^O:}Qo wesfk ; I will, 
therefore, form a colii^m of each cqrrjfwny, whofe front is eight 
men, and flank. fixteen. J hope no one \vjll think, this too weak 
to refiftaline of horfe, or rather, as we have ihewQ*, one raidc, 
which alone can ad. 

AccoRDiKO to our propofed plan, fev en battalions, and as many 
fquadrons, are oppofed to twenty fquadrons ; thefe battalions have 
feyen howitzers, and as many d^ld pieces. The light infantry is 
placed before the intervals, and my feyen fquadfons behind them. 
The firfl and the artillery keep up a ponflant.fire againfl the cavalry. 
Now 1 aik, will it.fupport this fire, and for how long? I believe 
not Ipng, itfmuf): either a^dvance or retire when you approach it; 
I fuppofe the former, which can be done only between my Inter- 
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vals. My light in&ntry and my cavalry poft themfelves as marked 
in the plan. Only part of the enemy's cavalry can pafs at once^ 
and thefe will receive the fire of two columns in their flanks, ancT 
when they have paffed will be fired at by the light infentry in their 
backs ; in that inftant my feven fquadrons will attack them ia 
flank and rear, and I think totally di(pcrfe thenu 

Indeed, I am fo perfuaded of the fuperiority of my infantry 
ranged and armed in the manner propofed, that 1 do n6t think any 
cavalry, however refolute, can approach, much lefs break it ; in- 
fpmuch, that I would venture to attack it in an open country* 
If the enemy's cavalry retires, you muft fend yours after them^ 
who purfue them, not in a line, but like our huflars. 

The fecond plate (hews our order of battle advancing to the 
enemy, and whoever confiders it with attention, will perceive, 
that though there are ihtervals between our battalions, the enemy 
cannot avail himfelf of them, for he dares not penetrate between 
them without ruin, as he will be oppofed by our light infantry and 
cavalry. Moreover, he muft break his own line, and leave an in- 
terval, which cannot be guarded but by the fecond line, which is 
generally too far off. In the mean time the difpofitioa of our line 
enables it to advance without any interruption, as no inconvenience 
can arife from one part's being more advanced than another^ for 
that part is protefted by the cavalry and light infantry. Even, if 
many of our companies or battalions were broken, the enemy 
cannot purfue them vnthout breaking his line, and expofing fiich 
detachments as he may order to advance, to be attacked in front 
and flank. And laftly, the march of the whole is infinitely more 
rapid than if the line was clofe as ufual. I therefore conclude, that our 
order of battle is much fuperior to any other, and probably is that 
which has the feweft defeats of any which can be invented^ and in 
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which are combined the many advantages of mifUle and hand- 
weapons. 

The next plate (hews our order of battle, when our troops ap- 
proach within thirty c* forty yards of the enemy^ which they can 
get over in as many feconds.. 

The meaning of this difpofition is obvious. The two columns 
oh each flank of the battalions, when they have broken the enemy's 
line, fire on the flanks, while the other two companies continue 
to fire before them on thofe who run away, and purfue them with- 
out intermifliou, while the cavalry purfue thofe who fly, with 
vigour. The light infantry advances very little before the iiv- 
tcrvals^ and leaves the purfuit to the cavalry .^ 

It our Kne advances in this manner with rapidity, the enemy;s^ 
firft line will be cut to pieces, and the fecond Ihare the fame fate,, 
if it does not retire in time. The fame fuperiority of force and 
aiQiivity will always prevail, and the vidory muft from the mode of 
attacking be complete and decifive.. 

By my order of battle, all the infantry is placed in one line,, 
and all the cavalry in the lecond : diflFerent in this as in many other 
things from the modern, as appears from theinfpedlionof the plan, 
ill plate N® IL My reafbus for this arrangement are ; 

First, That I think it fufficiently flVong td overturn a modern 
line forined and armed on weaker principles.. 

•Secondly, Becaufe all my infantry afts at once, and my csh- 
valry is brought into adtion only when the enemy's line, infantry^ 
or cavalry is thrown into diforder, when mine can a£t with advan- 
tage- 

Thirdlt^ 
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TflikDLT^ That every fpocies of tro^p^^'jinfantryy cavalry/ HgiUt 
infantry^ and artillery) fupport and aiilft each other : fo that the total 
quantity of adlion produced by my line is greatly fuperior to that of 
the enemy^ and oonfequeotly mnft conquer* As accoipdbg to. the 
<ron(Htuticm of our army^ it roofift^ <£ l^xky hAttalionSj j»fvd foAf 
fquadrons, if the firfl are formed in one fioe, it will he extcemdjr 
long and difficult to manag;e ; we therefore propoie, that forty bat«* 
talions only fhould be united in one corps ; *Kofe ^^lloccupy a (pace 
fomething rhore than forty battalions and forty fquadrons of the 
enemy* 

*Th£ remaining twenty battallot^s I would have fortped into 
^parate corpa, as marked in t|ve pl^n^ pl^e-UL fig« i. to attack 
the enemy in flank, while the fprty attack him in front. Xhi: 
advantages of fuch a diipolitian are too obvious to require an ex« 
pknatioii. 

If notvvithftanding what we have faid, our order of battle Is 
thought too weak, being in one line only ; then we propofe that 
the twenty battalions fhould be divided; viz. Seven fhould he 
placed behind the right wing, feven behind the left, and fix behind 
the center, as it is marked in the plan, N<> HI. fig. z. with the 
cavalry in the fecbnd line. This difpofition will fatisfythofe who 
are accuflomed to two lines and a referve: but I prefer the other 
difpofition for many reafons, which will occur to eveiy perfon who 
will examine the two plans with attention. I fhall only obferve, 
that thefirfl difpofition is mofl proper for attacking, and the fecond 
for defending. The firfl has however two great advantages. Firfl, 
That all your infantry ad at the fame time, and not fucceffively 
.as. in the fecond. Secondly, That you uecefTarily attack the en^my 
on Ijoth flanks, as ap|)ears by the plans themfelves. 

It feems needlefs to obferve, that if the enemy oppofcs cavalry, 
as probably he may, to the corps, A. B. This mufl be thrown 

int0 
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into columns, as we direAcd, and as is marked on the firfl: plan, 
N^ L but if oppofed to infantsy^ no alteration to this reference i^ 
t6qnired. * 

We have already ihewn^ that the modem mode of ranging an 
army, and the ufe of mifEve weapons, renders it totally ina^ive,^ 
and proper only for a defeniive war, and to fight at a diftance, to 
receive an enemy rather than attack him. To increafe this inac* 
tivity, the general, as well as the ibldier, ieem to place all their 
confidence in the artillery, rather than in the valour of the ^dier ;. 
accordingly the cannon is become the foul of our military eftabli(h* 
ments. 

At the battle of Prague there were above five hundred pieces 
•f heavy cannon, which at a moderate computation, with the: 
Mun, Odft more than forty thoufand foot would have done ; and 
yet they did not produce any efieA proportionate to fuch an im^ 
menie expence. I have three capital objedions to this abufe of 
artillery*— the expence of it, the number of horfes required to 
attend it^ and thse great delays it always occafions in the motion 
of the army* 

In fieges there cannot be too n\uch, nor in the field too little 
artillery. In this lafi: cafe, the ufe of heavy cannon is very much cou>* 
trailed, it can be carried but in few roads, cannot advance with the 
line, and muft he employed only to proted the heads of the columns- 
while they come out from a defile, and form the line, to form a 
battery againft fotac point of attack, or to defend an intrench- 
ment» 

If the enemy is at all acquainted with his bufinefs, he may order 
his men to lie fiat on the ground till your trdbps advance, and then 
attack them, or wait till they come up, in which cafes the artil- 
lery has little or no effeft ; and by a quick motion he comes up to^ 

your 
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your Intrenchment, and attacks it fword in hand» which will ren- 
der your cannon ufelefs. When a battery is dire<9:ed againft a 
defile, you may almoft always avoid it, by turning to the right or 
left. 

A GOOD van-guard with the field pieces will proteft the heads of 
your columns better than all the batteries you can raife ; befides, 
if the defiles you pafs through are within reach . of the enemy, he 
may either oppofe artillery to artillery, or, which is much better, 
advance rapidly and attack them. The inftant he approaches, the 
cannon ceafes to be of any ufe. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I conclude, that when you piropoie 
waiting for the enemy in fome fortified poft, as in a fdrtrefs^ you 
muft have abundance of heavy artillery : but as we place the 
greateft perfeftion of an army in its velocity, and' our fyftem is, we 
think, particularly calculated for that, and the ufe of hand-^ 
weapons, which renders miffive weapons of every kind lefs ufeful, 
we rejeft of courfe that prodigious quantity of artillery, and we 
think thirty or forty twelve pounders more than fufficient for an 
army of fifty thoufand men. 

In ten campaigns, you may not find an occafion where thefe are 

neceffary, and where common field pieces would not do the bufi- 

nefs equally well. As we have faid already our troops have much 

confidence in a numerous artillery ; merely to indulge them in 

this opinion, though erroneous, I conceive that each battalion 

fhould have a field piece, aud a feven inch howitzer, until they 

are accuftomed to the ufe of hand- weapons, and to face the enerSy, 

then they will perceive, that artillery in general is fo far from being 

ufeful, that it retards their •marches, and expofes them, during^ 

thefe delays, to much greater lofles and danger, than if they left 

their artillery behind them, and thus difincumbered advance rapidly 

to the enemy. ^ ' 

GENEHAL 
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GENERAL REFLECTION. 

WHAT we have iaid regards an army in the field. It remains 
we (hould examine how fuch an army is to be prepared for adiun 
during peace, and how fuppoKed while in the field. 

On£ of the greateft difficulties which occur, is in fupporting the 
army in the field, I mean in furnifhing recruits and cloathing. In 
a campaign or two, recruits are wanted, and the troops are almofl: 
naked. 

Ths firft are raifed in the country, very often at a great diflance 
from thefe at of war ; fo that many perifh before they arrive } others 
are totally unfit for fervice, and the few remaining placed in regi- 
ments, are quite raw, and before thefe can be Tendered ufeful, many 
go to the hofpital ; hence one may fafely affirm, that not one 
fourth part ever arrives to a ftate of maturity and become real and 
ufefnl foldiers. What a wafte and deftruftion of men ! Forty 
years peace and a good government will not atone for the calami* 
ties and lofles of a fix years war. 

During the late war in Ttirkey, the Ruflians raifed above three 
himdred thoufand recruits, and yet the principal army under 
M. Romanzow, at the conclufion of it, did qot amount to above 
thirty-fix thoufand ; and that in Crimea, under Prince Dolgorouki, 
to about twelve thoufand, and all were in want of many neceffary 
articles, which is always the cafe, particularly if contractors are 
any way concerned. 

V 

What prevention of thefe evils, can be found, it will be natu- 
rally aiked } The beft I can think of is zs follows : 

I Let 
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Let the regiments have what we call perpetual quarters ; that 
is^ they xnuft always during the peace, remain in one fixed place r 
and thefe places muft form a cham on that frontier, which moft 
probably niay hereafter l}e the feat of wap. For each re^o)€ot 
muft be built a fmall town in feparate caferns, to prevent fire bota 
cbmmunicating to the who|e. A certain quantity of land muft be 
affigned to them. If the frontier is fubjeA to (udden attacks from 
fmall parties of the enemy, I would have a good intrenchment 
drawn about fhe caferns or barracks, with a good ditph well, pali- 
faded,; where the peafants may remain in fafety with their 
cattle, &c. 

The recruits tnuft be delivered to the regiments who are to take 
care |:o have them exercife4- All the matepal^ which ferve to cloath 
th^ troops^ mpft likewife be delivered into this 4eppt, and thera 
worked aqd m^de up by the ibldi^rs and their wives, which would 
produce a vaft favii)g to t|ie fovereign, and the ibldier would be 
better cloathed. 

In time of war, a battalion remains here to train the recruits, 
and provide the cloathing for the wliole regiment. 

All the fick and invalids, wounded, fife, officers jmd foldiers, 
muft be fent to this depot, where they can always be of fervice 
though unfit for military duty in the field. If a fufficient quantity 
of land is afligned, it will maintain them comfortably with their 
pay ; and the ftate is not burthened with half pay, or to turn num- 
berlefs poor creatures . adrift, which is now the cafe. 

In this fyftem, the foldier may and ought to be permitted to 
marry, that his children may fupply the immenfe loffes occafioned 
by the waf . The women may help, to cultivate the lands, and llip- 
jport the community, whereas they are ijow the peft of the army. 

Th« 
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always complete and fit for adlion ; whereas ftdW Half tih oara|pai^ 
pafles in exercifing them, before you dare approach the enemy : 
i&i, iti e^ of a t^iifidetable defeat^ a battaHo» ms^^ be fent to the 
depot, and replaced by that wHicS w» iHtrcj \ 

c i RTtcftP Iftftfe ohfWi tb'hen h« arrives at teiil year} of age^^- itfuft 
have a portion of land allotted htm^ and ho beedmes i Ibldiesr.' In 
Ihort, by this method, the whole army becomes military colonies ;, 
a^ Mtihibl^t having,; hf tim ibuamf a oertaifi, btteoiirable and 
gdbd retitmt.ia bis did age/ fervcd dMcrfuU/ aiid IKrelj^ becoiSQca a 
fii«mb€k* of the ftate, and has* fctoethii^ fdJoi^ No greater mHf- 
fortune can happen to him than to be tvtradd otit of his regiteent, 
which, in fad, is dilpoffeffing him of his inheritance. Moreover, 
^TtHfri aed^i^Mid W ]S»€iA'z^(^nz^&sk^i»Sr^f,^is tm^^^ Q^dfi'his 
gttdxi tttaA W!itfh litJ t$^cmtSiitmy«^f6mi}gfr6^ an6(^^ei t&nm' 
tb^Yi Mottitch, that vt regrrfi6tt< fcldont pifR^ thi^oiigh a village 
in its march, without leaving traces of infolence and dlfbWer bli*. 
hind it. 

What I have faid of the infantry holds equally good for the 
cavalry ; each regiment of which ihould be compofed of fix fqua- 
drons ; one remains at the depot, and performs exadly the fame 
duties as the battalions ; fo I need not dwell any longer on the 
fubjeft. 

OF CONTRACTORS. 

THERE is nothing performed by contradors, which may not 
be much better executed by intelligent officers. I objefl: ,tQ con- 
tracaors for the following reafons : 
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fortunes at the expenoe of the flate. 



First, They make i 
whkh ought to be £ived. 



IIM IM« 



Sbcondlt, The/ deftroy the army, horie and fbot» andevtti tha 
hoipitals, by fumiihing the worft of eveiy thing. 

Thirdly, It is always in the power of the oontradors to chccK^ 
and intirely ftop the progrefs of an army. 

And, finally. Men fo ntremely covetous, may be eafily induced 
to take money from the enemy, for revealing the fecret, which they 
can gueis at from the dif^fition of the depots^ or for not fumiili* 
ing the proviiions in time. 

In an army, there are always men of honour and adivitjr to be 
found, who would do all the contradors do much better^ fave mil- 
lions, and ferve the troops efie^ally. Thefe mu£k be employed,, 
and theie only. 
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OF THE GENERAL. i. 

IN the preceding part^ we have confidered an arm^r as a ma« 
diine, with whkh the different operations of war, are to be per« 
formed; and endeavoured to pomt out the method which 
appears to u& moft adapted for the conftru£lion of it^ fo that it may 
bave the properties required to rexider it perfect;. An army, how* 
ever, differs eflentialfy from a pure machine : this is formed in flich 
a manner^ that when applied, it mud neceiTarily produce a given 
t&Gtf in proportion to its firrength. It can have but one principle 
of motion, whereas in an army, each individual part has, within 
xtSd£f the iprii^g and fource of adtion, which it may exert or not at 
pleafore^ It follows, therefore, that however advantageoufly the 
parts, that is^ the men are ranged, the whole will remain motion* 
left, if the leader, wha has the dire^iQD [of their i^rccs, canpot 
efier fuch motives as wiU induce ;;thtih to i(k^ and; in .the:, mantier 
he prefcribes. He cannot create adtion in individuals, he cannot 
force thent tOi a£t, he can only perfoade and dire^.. His orders 
are inefieAual, the inftatxt an army, or a great p^rt p£ it,: rchufe&,'to 
difobey*. Coercion can have no room againft fuperior foroes- Auv 
tiorily, io which akne the ilrength of tiie gelicral confiils, vanishes 

the 
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the inftant it is not acknowledged ; he muft not therefore rely upon 
It intirely. In the common courfe of things, as our armies are con- 
flituted, it floes very^weiJl j but upon raajny, and indwd upoii all extra- 
ordinary occafions, he will find it deficient', unlefe he poffeffes the art 
of perfuading, which can be done only, by offering fuch motives to 
the troops ii kziirdXi^ tea^to^^rii^''^^^ WiiVn depreffed, 

and check it when violent or infolent, fo that he becomes intirely 
mafter of their inglinatiQn(?i nadi di^fpi nf thnr forces with un- 
limited authority. This is what I call the philofophy of war, 
which, in my opinion, i^. tbf ^ofL difHcp^t and fublime part of 
this or of any other profeffioii. "^It uippbfes'^a perfefl. knowledge of 
the paflions, becaufe it is from that fource, a general muft draw 
his arguments to pftr&isii^ fir difiuHdr, ss^^circumftances may 
require. 



t.tt ' • *' , .'•' <■• , * . s^ . \. t $ ^ 



No author has f rested thi^ fubjd^ fo fad, « if rtgai^dtf^ 'tkb> cdfe- 

dua of an arftiy, thGUgh^i* tfj^r^ WJd#nl fro»hift«^V Aat all 
t&ti gre^ c3|)taih^ of* a&HC[«»)^ pfrSasifed' If }- b^ >«^«b' W3 flltM 
give fof»«^ d:sa^ple& id^ fequ^t; : H £P9 tlp^riti^iiee^ i^ii^iii^^.^ 
fl)all ^ifeufs it imperfe^yv "^^ hxs^ the) reskivr wift 03i(»3& lb, ovsei^ 
ibok ocir errors, and availi hlmfelf of the 'few thiths We iSiaU pra« 
poib to his oonfideratioii. 



1 



An army^ like'^e fea^ is fomatiniee calm and flcRMai), dt otfi^i^ 
furious ian4^outrageOus, whcdly ungovertwible j both cxtreiaes aW 
to be equally avoided; It muft have fuch a <fegr«fe of nlotion ad ii 
Inquired' tb^^ei^fm whstaver 19 prefcribedv sitid no mere^, fhat^it 
mdy b« confined d&d cKredked to a ceiiFtain eind. 

fixTREME rajAdity is incapable of dire^ibn, arid 6ft6tt fivdi^- 
v?hel4ii« thofo who attempt ti) iftoderate it* Whent tile whok, ^ 
ft' ^reat part of an army is difaffeded^ fallen^ dt breaks out iritb 
open ^(bbedienoe> it is obvious- that cortipulfion is irapra^tioabld : 

this 
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IliU reaibes &bfy Individuals ; you muft have recdurfe to perfuafion^ 
which fuppofes uncommon abilities and perfbnal authority in the 
leader : if deficient in thefe points^ he will find^ that his orders* 
will be incfRftuaL 

Armies are corrupted equally by gddd and bad fuccefs> and 
by.idlenefs ; fropi whatever caufes the corruption and difcontent 
proceed, a general muft know how to calm the, fury, as well as 
raife the fpirits of his men ; he muft above all take care, that no 
9iu{b of complaint can be imputed to him, nor even the leaft ne- 
gleft, for borfi deftroy his cre<fit with the men; and it will be ex- 
trenxely dlfikult to pacify them, if they are perfonally prejudiqed 
againil him : it is no lefs dangerous to impute the eyil complained 
of to them, unlefs they have, by Ibme fhameful aflfe of cowardice 

or (Ufbbedience, brought it on themfelves. 

, . ... 

« 

In that cafe, even the general muft have great perlohal authority 
over them, and reprimand them with much delicacy and circum.- 
{peftion; for a harfti expreflion will exafperate them, and aggra- 
vate Tather than cure the eyih It is aiffiGult to kno\v wtfat to fay 
to an enraged multitude, animated perhaps againft their" leader, whb, 
notwithftanding his probity and abilities, may be fulpe£led and 

hated, and faH a vidtim to their wild and ungovernable fiiry^ 

. ...■■' . - 

Cicero, iii defbribing the character of a per/eft bfatbr; ftfppofes 
him a* complete mafter of every fcience. If fuch extenfiVe abilities 
are required to controul and guide the paffions of an unarmed and 
peaceable affembly, fubjeft t6 no fears, nor intimidated by the pre- 
ftiice of ahyimtnediatedahger, ftrreiy touch'-greater wlfdbrn, for^ 
ritude, and abilities are neceflary to all^ the futy bf an ' irrtitdl mul- 
titude, to infpire the deprefled and uhfbitunate with frefli courage; 
bring him unreluftantly, and even with confidence, to face iiid 
e&gage the viftorious enemy, affiront the greateft danger 'virith 
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alacrity, court the toils atid perils of war with the iame ^duiQr 
odiers do their pleafure. 

To induce men to a£t a dangerous part, is much more difficult 
than to perfuade them to adopt an opinion, which, for the moil 
part, does not engage in any hazardous enterprize. 

In the fenate, the orator is prepared, and his auditors more or lefi 
difpofed to hear him, his mind free and undifturbed ; whereas a 
general is furrounded with difficulties and dangers. The ibidier is 
a rude, ignorant, untra£table being ; and when many are united, 
an exprefHon midinderflood puts them in a flame ; argument, and 
a long chain of reafbning, have no influence over them. No fault, 
words, or aftions efcape their notice and cenfure ; whence, if qnce 
difaffefted, misfortunes, which proceed from the cowardice of the 
foldier, negle<Sk or ignorance of the officers, even thofe caufed by 
accident, a torrent, breaking of a bridge, &c. are all imputed to 
the general. His reputation and his authority over the fbldiers 
depend entirely on fuccefs, which, notwithftanding the moft cx- 
tei>(ive abilities, wifdom, and heroifm, does not always anfwer our 
expectations ; becaufe the concurrence of a great number of peribns 
is required ; and if one or two only of the principal officers, from 
malice or ignorance, fail in executing the part afligned to them, 
the whole projeft mifcarries. What penetration in the choice of 
his principal officers, what dignity and popularity to conciliate their 
efteem and affeftion, as well as thofe of the army in general ! 

It is not enough that they know, and can perform what is pre* 
fcribed to them, they muft be defirous and anxious to fecond your 
intentions at the rilk of their lives ; they muft be determined to 
fucceed or perifli in the attempt. 

To infuie fuch fentiments into all ranks of men under your 
command, from the general to the ibidier, demands uncommon 

qualities. 
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qualities, Ibme of which we fliall endeavour to trace, and give an 
impcrfedl idea of what wc think the leader of an army ihould be. 

I TAKE It for granted he is perfeilly mafter of the mode in 
which men ought to be armed, and ranged to the greateft advantage ; 
and that he knows how to direct and execute every operation of 
war ,without exception. The objeft we have here in view, is to 
ihew, how he muft acquire that degree of perfonal authority, as 
will enable him to gain the refpe^t, confidence, and affection of thofe 
\mder his command ; and render him fo entirely mafter of their 
inclinations, that his will is the only rule of their actions. 

His condud muft be irreproachable, and free from all kind of 
vice, and even of any remarkable weaknefs either of body or mind* 
If he is given to women, gaming, or debauchery, his example 
will be followed, and a general diftipation will enftie, which will 
fpread, infefl, and corrupt the whole army. Thefe vices are not 
only pernicious and fliameful in themfelves, but very often lead 
men into crimes in order to procure the means to purfue them^. 
They weaken the mind and corrupt the heart, render him unable 
to perform the duties of his employment, lay him open to the 
wicked defigns of bad men, expofe him in a fond or jovial hour to 
betray the fecret of his projefts, by which they mifcarry ; and 
above all deftroy his credit, reputation, and influence on the troops^ 
whofe good opinion, however, is the only folid foundation c^ fuc- 
cefs and glory. Thefe are not only vices, but fatal in^heir confe* 
quences, when a commander is infefted by them : avarice and rapa- 
cioufnefs are crimes of the deepeft die, at leaft are the fource of 
them. They cannot be fatisfied but at the expence of fomebody, 
and probably of fuch as are Icaft able to fupport the fraud ; and 
when gratified at the expence of the poor foldiers little pittance, or 
conniving at the abufes and frauds of the contfadors, to partake 

of the plunder, there is no punifhment adequate to it. The perfon 

K guilty 
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guilty of it ought to be bauifhed from the fight of men. It woul^ 
feem incredible, if daily examples did not prove it, that a general 
fhould be fo abfurd as to prefer fuch unlawful gain^ which he cannot 
want but for his vices, to the fatis&£lion and advantage of being 
refpedled and beloved by his army, whofe affections he moft cer- 
tainly forfeits, if once fufpecled on this head» 

Pride is an afFe£tation of fuperiority over others, which always 
offends, and makes men enemies : they will obey no farther than 
they muft, to avoid cenfure or punifliment ; and fo far from exert- 
ing themfelves to obtain the victory, will fecretly rejoice at your 
defeat, and perhaps contribute to it, when they can da it without 
danger. It is inconceivable, that any man in his fenfes ihould aft 
in a manner which^ upon the leaft reflexion, he muft know will 
give ofl^nce to thofe very people, on whofe good^will fuccefs de- 
pends : however elevated his rank and ftation may be, he can offend 
no man with impunity, particularly in an army, where the affec- 
tion of all is more or lefs neceflary. Pride arifes from immoderate 
felf-conceit, and mi opinion of our fuperior abilities. Be it fo, you 
are what you imagine yourfclf to be* Avail yourfelf, however, of 
what talents your inferiors poiTefs, encourage them, they will im- 
prove by your inftruftions and example, and gratefully acknow- 
ledge the fuperiority of a modeft and humane commander. Often- 
tation and pride are no proof of merit ; aftions alone (hew it. Ne- 
man #s fufficiently impartial to judge of himfclf ; he muft abide 
by the fentence of the army, which, I believe, is always juft ; it 
is madnefsto. pretend to force men to Irefpeft and love you,, if your 
condufl: is weak, irregular, and infolent. Benevolence and affedioa 
create fimilar fentiments ; pride is fullen and difdainful ; vanity is 
open, and loquacious to intemperance; both proceed from the fame 
origin ; a high opinion of one's felf, and contempt of others, both 
are ec^ually pernicious, hateful,, aad equally to be avoided in every 

ftatipa 
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ftation of life, and moft fo in a perfon placed at the head of 
others. 

Envy and jealoufy arc inherent to low minds, and to men of 
moderate abilities, who alpire to great commands, incapable of 
doing any thing that is praife-worthy, which can intitie them to 
the efteem of mankind, they are continually plotting againft men 
of merit. When princes, and perfons inverted with great power, 
are infedled with thefe paffions, they degenerate into open cruelty. 
In perfons of lower rank,' calumny and intrigue are the weapons 
they ufe to deftroy thofe they hate, for no other realbn than be- 
caufe they have merit, and deferve their efteem and friendfliip. 
Thefe paffions are more common than one would imagine, infb-^ 
much, that few are exempt from them. There is fomething ab- 
furd in this paffion, that a general officer Ihould be jealous, and 
confequently endeavour to crufli and deftroy thofe men who are 
moft capable of promoting his defigns, appears to me the excefs of 
folly : yet fo it is, few men have magnanimity enough to fuffer, 
much lefs acknowledge, equal or fuperiof merit in others. This 
vice makes a man unhappy in himfelf, obnoxious to others, and for 
the moft part leads him to injuftice, which finally becomes fatal to 
him. It throws him inti rely into the hands of -artful, bafe, and 
low people, who can be of no fervice to Ijim, and alienates the af- 
feftions of all good and fenfible men, and in time thofe of the 
whole army, in which chiefly we lay the foundation of fuccefs. 

A SULLEN, fulky, and morofe temper is totally unfit for any 
command, it will foon produce an univerfal hatred^ as levity, affec- 
tation of wifdom expreflld by the nods of the head, or other fuch 
grimaces, expofe him to contempt and derifion. Above all things, 
a general muft avoid warm, harfli, and intemperate expreffions, or 
any word or motion which favour of infolence or contempt, which 
generally give greater offence than the moft feverc treatment. 
^ ' "^ "^ K2 Such 
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Such is human nature, particularly in men of fentiment and eda« 
cation, nothing hurts more than the idea of being deipifed ; it is 
an infult never to be forgiven, and waits only for an opportunity to 
revenge itielf. A warm temper blinds a man of his judgment, 
and expofes him to fay and do a thoufand raih and inconfide- 
rate things, which will involve him in dangers and inextricable 
difficulties. 

Thus far we have only (hewn what a general ihould not be, if 
he pretends to deferve that name ; it is not fufEcient he ihould be 
fre9 from the vices and crimes above-mentioned ; every man ihould 
be £> for bis own fake ; he ihould be pofleiXbd of eminent and uic- 
ful virtues, great qualities, by which alone he can acquire true dig- 
nity, that perfonal authority and fupreme afcendancy over the mind& 
of men, which the fcepter cajanot give. 

Honours and riches may be conferred on any man, though un- 
deferving of them ; but reputation and glory can proceed only from 
ourfelves. High birth, and other accidental circumftances, if pro- 
perly applied, contribute much to acquire and eftabliih perfonal 
qonfequence, becauie they place a man in a fituatiou where he can 
give fcope to his genius ; whereas another, though poiiefled of the 
jnoft extenfive abilities, if deprived of thefe advantages, is conti- 
nually checked and kept under by the fuperior mfluence, jealoufy^ 
and malice of the great, who think they have a right to every 
thing, without being at the trouble to acquire the knowledge and 
fcience neceflfary to fulfil the duties of the employments they afpire 
to. Hence it is that obfcure merit, particularly in monarchies, 
feldom or ever raifes a man to any very eminent pofl, tinlefs the 
extreme diftrefles of the flate call him to the helm, which he is 
permitted to guide only while the ilorm and danger lafl ; when 
thefe fubfide, tranquillity and vigour reilored to the ilate, he muil 

give 
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give way to fome mfrigning courtier, retire and fink into oblivicni, 
of which we have too many examples, antient and modern. 

When a general has acquired perfonal authority, is efteemed and 
beloved by his army ; when they have confidence in his wifdom 
and abilities, experienced his valour^ and feen his conduct crowned 
with fuccefs, there is no enterprize, however difficult, above his 
reach ; whereas, deftitute of theie advantages, though otherwife a 
man of merit, he can underlie nothing of confequence without 
fremfaling for the event. 

Bur how is this perfonal authority, this afcendeney over the fol- 
diers to be acquired ? I anfwer, firft, by being free from vice : 
fecondly, by (hewing, by his words and actions, he is as much 
fuperior in merit as in rank, and in every rcfpe£t worthy their con* 
frdence and afFedion ; brave without oftentation, as a thing of courfe • 
unmoved by the prefence of the mod imminent danger ; calm, fe- 
rene, a chearful and open countenance at all times, chiefly in a day 
of battle — This infpires the Ibldiers with courage and confidence^ 
and infures a viftory. 

In any very great danger; the fbldier looks up to his officer, and 
if he perceives the leaft fign of timidity, anxiety, or doubt, he 
concludes all is loft, and generally confults his fafety by flight. 
The general muft (hare the toils and dangers of war with his men 
as circumftances may require, and they ought to fliare the advan- 
tages of the viftory with him : but, alas ! they have nothing to 
expeft ; above all things, he muft be juft in the diftribution of 
thofe favours which pafs through his hands ; if merit alone is at- 
tended to, he conciliates the afFe£lions of all good men^ and even 
the bad wiD endeavour to deferve his protedion ; a general emu- 
lation will enfue : whereas, if he fufFers himfclf to be influenced 
by any authority whatever^ or feduced by the intrigue of courtiers, 

his 
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his followers, and fycophants, a general difcontent will follow ; 
he IS deferted, abandoned, and hated by every one ; the ordinary 
duties of the army are performed with reluftancy ; murmurs 
and mutiny are not feldom the confequences of the injuilice of a 
general- 

Favoritism is always, Iboner or later, fatal to every man who 
gives himfelf up to any individual, becaufe, independent of the 
weak or wicked counfels, a favorite may give his fuperior, it makes 
him odious, and deprives him of the fupport of good men. If he 
consults the opinion of his army, he will feldom be deceived in 
the choice of his friends and advilers ; they never love or efieem 
any man that is not in fome degree deferving of it : but a general, 
like a fovereign^ is furrounded by a clafs of men^ whofe interefl and 
influence depend on keeping him in the dark, and preventing the 
leaft ray of light from penetrating into his receflfes ; he employs 
this or that man, not from any perfonal knowledge he has of his 
abilities, but from the recommendation of fome artful and ignorant 
favorite. If, in fpite of fate, and the malevolence of thefe people, 
an officer's endeavours are crowned with fuccefs, all is in an uproar; 
his vidories are depreciated, his condu6t criticized and calumniated, 
until he falls a vidim to their jealoufy. 

Many things mufl be connived at and diifembled, others arc 
remedied by private reprimand, if few are concerned, and publickly 
if many. None but great and capital crime§ mufl be punifhed 
rigoroufly ; and in that cafe I would have it done publickly in the 
Roman manner, in the prefencc of the whole army, or at leaft, in 
that of the corps to which the delinquents belong, and not by an 
obfcure court-martial, where a brave man is often facrificed to the 
envy and jealoufy of fome great perfon, and many a villain efcapes. 
Rewards fhould go rather beyond, and punifliments below the mark* 
No man is infallible, and errors muft be forgiven. 

Every 
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EvfiRY man under your command muft partake of your kind- 
nefs and gencrofity, when he is in want and needs it, particularly 
the poor (bldier, and poorer fubalterns, who often have nothing, 
but their pay to fubfift upon, to whom the lofs of a horfe is a capi- 
tal misfortune ; the gei^ral fhould have a particular lift of thefc, 
and fhould omit no opportunity to relieve them ; he muft pay the 
moft fcrupulous attention to the management of hofpitals, where 
fome general officer of humanity fhould prefide ;. muft not fhut 
himfelf up like a fultan, and appear only in ftate and pomp to dif* 
play his greatnefs : on the contrary, he muft not fail to appear be- 
fore the line every day, if poffible, with one or twa adjutants only r 
f^op at each regiment, enquire into, and fee the flate of it (Tdo 
not mean that they are well curled) ; but whether they have their 
allowance of bread, provifions, &c. and that thefb are of the beft 
kind which can be procured ; and if he finds there is the leaft pre;- 
varication on this head, punifh the authors, contractors, and colo- 
nels with the utmoft rigour, and force them ta refund their cri- 
minal gain^ hang or difmifs tliem for ever. It is a certain*^ 
truth, benevolence creates affefiion. The poor foldier is beyond 
all men grateful, and repays a thoufand fold the kindnefs fhewn 
him by his fuperiors. It is the duty and intereft of the general to 
be juft, humane, and kind to thofe he commands, and particularly 
to thofe of the lower clafs. 

I HOPE the reader will excufe the length of this difcourfe, which^ 
gives fome, though very inadequate idea of the qualities which a 
general fhould poflefs ; thefe applied properly will enable him to 
perform great things, and on many occafions, fupply the want of 

military fkill, and repair errors to which all men are fubjeft : 

whereas the moft extenfive knowledge of the art of war will mif- 
carry in its proje^s, if the army does not heartily concur in the 
execution.. 
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In the preceding chapter we have endeavoured to point Qfot ibme 
of the moral qualities which a chief fhould pofifefs : we proceed 
now to fhew what men are, and from what iburces he muft draw 
fuch arguments and motives, as may induce them to e«ert their 
faculties to the utmoft of their power ; it is not enough they knoiNF 
how to perform this or that operation ; they muft be willing and 
defirous to do it ; fuccefs will be the confequeace. 
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IT is needlefs to difcufs minutely and metaphyfically the num- 
ber and variety of the pailions. Suffice it to trace their fburce and 
origin, and indicate thofe motives which appear beft adapted to 
raife and excite, ibothe and calm them, as circumftances may re- 
quire ; fo that an able commander, by applying them properly, be 
always mafter of the actions of the troops committed to his care, 

4 

From fcnfibility arife agreeable or difagreeable feelings, arid 
from thefe pleafure and pain ; fuch as are indifferent to us produce 
only a tranfitory, or no impreffion at all, and confequently leave 
man, or other animal, in the fame ftate he was before : whereas 
agreeable or difagreeable feelings neceflarily put him in motion, or 
at leaft infpire him with a defire to adl. Fear- of, and an averfion 
to pain, and the defire of pleafure, are the fpring and caufe of all 
aftions both in men and other Ipecies of animals. They have two 
origins, interior and exterior. The firft is inherent to all animak 
without exception, becaufe it proceeds from fenfibility. The fe- 
cond is peculiar to man, and proceeds from his pofition in fbciety 
with his fellow creatures ; were he alone in a defart, he might 
perhaps differ from other animals, perhaps in fagacity, and perhaps 
not. 

Pain 
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md the g rat iHeatims of thtk want^f I call ioifWd or «Rin^al ; 9^4 
ckofe which procMd fmm the Fotitrioiff of a laan ia loici^, I ^^ 
ibciaL Th# flril am femr and lynited, an4 may mthout Qugh ^* 
ficulty be gratified, which reduces animals of all kinds to a i^ate of 
(loth and indolence, until their wants are renewed, and pain forces 
them to a^oii. 

In pmi^tifin a« f^i^ U Unffiffe^ «ki4 wWiVfU^, tfm ^Hl 
be fbund to re&mble the moft coniq^Qn <iniaK|l ; a (avage z^^ §, 
fitve differ Yexy little from mimfi^h% being mQve4 fo 9A by their 
fenfual want6 alone: hpweivier^ss vim U siw^y^ pl^^d in ^I9ekin49f 
fQci{«3r» natunal or civil, wbeie 1^9 mm4 mot$ »re ia(Ufi94f t|^ce 
is in him a principle of fiiftiwiy ^^ to be ^9911(1 i^ Qther anim^l^ 
which cbara£^riz« and diftinguiih^s hi«i Ippi^i all others ; ^f 
principle of ib^al s^iofx is, } thiqkf general, and to he found u^ 
every aua, mv^ Qt Uf^ : it jt? ijie d^f^r? ^f prp-pjpif»enice ^d f^p^• 
riQiity ; though the me9m^ by wi^ch it ts ol^a^ii;^^ ?&ay v4 iff 
vary afxording to the di^oreyt iituittigns ix)L which men af e placed ^ 
yet Is pre-eoMa^nce the vlllnu^te ptgeft of ibcial action, and qpe« 
rates upon him whjsn hi? anim^ waists jure ^^a^ified i twhether it- is 
coveted as a meaps ta iati?^ ffnfnal pleai^ur^s^ &s Helvetius fypr 
po(e$» or, as I think, more probable, to iecyre ^pr independence^ 
whidi^nnot be done otherwife, than by a real fuperiority, or both, 
is not material ; it is certain we afie^ and defire to hold, a fiiperi- 
ority over men much more than over women^ though the former 
cannot contribute to gratify fenfual pleafure. 

Glort, aoquire4 hy great a^ons, ftudy, malliemjitlcs, elor 
quence, i&c. do not tend to ^tify libe fcf^B, yet ,are lapre au;ur 
ottflf fought after, dun thofe jol^e^s wituch 4o ; Kh^^ proves, that 
intelleftual pleafiires and pains afl^ the ^uman hefMt moce than 
tihofe which pfoceed &oa» the tta&s filoucb Thj6 4n&e ^^ jxr/^. 

L emiaenoi 
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emitience increafes, as man rifcs m focietj i m whatever pofidon 
a man is placed, if above want, he wms at feme advancement in 
that ciafs, of which he is a member j when arrived at the top, he 
wilhes to enter into a fiipetiojr clafs, and fo oa to the end of hh 



career. 



When a man Is placed low in fociety, and intirely taken up m 
procuring food and raiment, he is precluded from the hopes of 
obtaining focial advantages, and approaches to the condition of 
animals : alfo a rich and powerful man at the head of fociety^ 
enabled to gratify his wants without labour; his defires, adivity, and 
principles of a<aion are ftifled in their birth; his attention is diw 
refted to vary hh pleafurc of fenfe, or fbmc trivial amufements, as 
gaming, hunting, drinking, &c* In the midft of plenty and 
fuperfluities, he is unhapjy, and is furprized at it j whereas he 
fliould confider that pleafure^ derives from fbme degree of. pain, 
which creates, in us fome want or defircj and therefore the imme* 
diate gratifications of them^ whether they proceed from animal 
or focial origin, neceffarily deftroys the plesffures of enjoy mcntj 
and confequently that aftivity by which they muft be obtained ; 
for this can be exerted only during the mterval, which intervenes . 
between the time we wifh for fuch a thing, and the enjoyment of 
it : hence it is, that the grcateft degree of focial aftivity is always 
in the intermediate clafTes^ between the extremes of poverty and 
of riches. 

By focial aftivity, I mean that which tends to advance our rank 
In fociety : by animal adlivity, that which tends to gratify thofc 
wants on which our prefervation, or that of the ipecies depends : it is 
vain to preach ambition, glory, honours, &c. to a man opprefled 
with mifery ; heroifm, valou'r, courage, are incompatible with 
extreme poverty, confequently thefe and other fuch a£fedions of 
the mind can be found pnly in men plafed above want, on whom 
■*' alone 
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alone the deiire of pre-eminence operates ; the ntKKle' of acquiring 
it, and the obje6: vary, according to the different poiitions of men ; 
in order to increafe their activity, you muft propofe means ^L^ ob« , 
je£U, analogous to their different fituatipns: the ambition of a. 
jgierchant is different in its objeds from that df the ioldxer,^ clere^y- 
man> philofbpher, &c. whence the fev^ral cla^es> in which £6^' 
ciety is divided, have their peculiar charaAeriflics. 
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OF ANIMAL FEAR. 

ANIMAL fear arifes from the apprehenCon of fbme danger, 
which man and other animals feel inimical to their preferva- 
tion, and therefore avoid it with the utmofl: care and caution : the 

• « ■ 

natural effect of fear is flight, uiilefs reftrained by fuperior fear. No 
animal can be induced to encounter danger without compulfiou ; 
when the danger is great, and the hopes of efcaping it entirely 
loft, then deipair inipirts courage, which produces the utmoft ex-» 
ertion of our forces, and generally is crowned with fuccefs. 

Animal wants always produce adion in fome degree or other. 
Extreme fear and pain, arifing from want, produce extreme exer- 
tion ; it is dangerous to contend with rtian or other aninaal ani* 
mated by fuch powerful motives. 

When the foldier really is, or thinks himfelf, placed in a dan- 
gerous fituation, without a poflibility of efcaping, ev6ry thing may 
be expe£ked from him ; placed between death and viftoiy, he be- 
comes a hero ; but if you expofe him for a long time to great dan- 
ger, and there remains a poflibility of avoiding it by flight, he will 

L z fly; 
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tfy I h&A^dthi idila «r pr^ittt danger will prevail over the fear of 
a &6ft itmate pUtA&itti^Ms xi^hidi h« tm^ ho^e to elude. More* 
over a: Coiifiderable bod^ of Droops are tiot fufceptible of die fea» of 
pudiihmeht, beciUfe they Sannol be ell puniflied^ and individuals 
fuppofe each id particular i^, that they are not to be facrifieed : 
hehce it Appears, th&t fe^r is not a powerful ti^r dfibduai principle 
of exertion^ unle& extrethe ahd desperate t whereas the defire of 
gratifying our wants is ; I am therefore furprized to fee generals 
zGt upon the contrary fyftem ; they fuppofe fear the only principle 
of adlion in the ibldier, as if he were an animal of a different fpecies ; 
for, furely, they will not acknowledge it as the motive of their 
own actions. 

r 

In our armies, the foldier is in fad reduced to the condition of 
an animal, and like them moved to adbn by bodily fear and ani« 
mal wants, bdng totally excluded from the advant;;ges of ibciety : 
I Aik^ is it neceflary it (hould be ib ? No, every man is by natum 
fufeeptible of p^on, his pofition in £3ciety may increaie or dimi* 
ttifii the ardour with which he purfues a given obje^ ; but all 
men, when free from danger, and their animal wants gratified, are 
perpetually in fearch of fomething, from whence they expeA to 
derive pleafure ; no clafs of men is exempt from the genera] influ- 
ence of ambition y confequently all by fome motive or other, ana- 
logons to their (ituation, "may be excited to perform great actions, 
if the clafs to whom a t»an belongs is fu^feeptibte of it, and iu 
pr<^rtioii as k is elevaieed above othei^s. 
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CHAPTER III. 



'OF HONaUR AND SHAME. 

« 

HONOUR proceeds from a defire to gain the public efteem > 
(hame from the fear of lofing it. The particular qualities 
efteemed honourable are peculiar to each clafs ; valour and con* 
tempt of danger in a fbldier ; wifdom in a flatefman ; piety and 
learning in ecclefiaflicSy &c. becaufe thefe in each clafs are moft 
ufeful to the community at large. 

When the principle of honour and a fcnfe of ihame are firmly 
eftablifhed in the human heart, they operate more forcibly than 
the fear of death , and are the fburce of all great and heroic ac* 
tlons : the more elevated the clafs to which a man belongs, and 
his pofition in it, the greater will be his exertions to gain the ef- 
teem of the public. A tnan buried in obfcurity is little affefled 
by honour or ihame ; the deiire of pleaiing ceafes, and he degene** 
rates into a favage, and approaches to the ilate of animals : hente 
it is that gentlemen are in general more anxious and delicate in 
what they luppofe concerns their honour, than members of other 
claifes ; inftead of deprefUng that clafs of men called foldiers, as 
we do at prefent, every method poflible (hould be ufed to raife apd 
exalt it : as the difference of claiTcs produces more or lefs activity 
in the purfuit of thofe objefts which are peculiar to them, fo does 
that of government, which flamps on the whole nation a certain 
character different from that of others ; fome tend to promote ho- 
nour and virtue, others to deprefs them. 

In defpotic governnnents, there is but one clafs of men, viz, 
&at of the foldier, the refl are an aggregate of individuals^ whofe 

con- 
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conditioii IS nearly on a level with that of animals^ and like them 
4S totally occupied in procuring the iiecefTaries of life. 

The ambition of the foldier, confined to his clafs in time of 
peace, having no motive or opportunity of exerting itfelf, finks 
into floth and indolence ; hence that lethargy and ina£tion which 
prevail in this kind of government, where a man cannot, by any 
exertions, obtain the public efteem ; where it is dangerous to attempt 
it, fear will be the only ruling principle which tends to inaction ; 
hx)nour and fenfe of fhame are utterly unknown. 

In monarchies tlie fubjeds are divided into feveral clafles, more 
or lefs diftinguiftied ; all may, however, partake of the public 
efteem in fome degree. A nlan is excited to exert himfelf by the 
emoluments peculiar to his clafs and fituations, and by thoie which 
he may reap from (bciety in general^ and confequently many and 
powerful motives concur to promote honour, virtue, and adl^vity, 
when the fover^eign Is a man*of genius; but if weak and indolent, 
the aflivitj of the fubjeft will be directed to parade, and extrava- 
gancy, art, and intrigue will fupplant virtue ; the talent of pleafing 
will be deemed the moft important ; that which is agreeable pre- 
vails pver what is ufeful. 

Gr£4T ^exertions are feldom found in monarchies, becaufe they 
are not always the moft fure means to obtain the efteem of the 
prince ; that of the public, which is the moft powerful incentive 
to great actions, is unknown : the prince is every thing, the reft 
are nothing ; the pftpem of the former is the only objedl of atten- 
tio;a, and may often bp obtained by very inconfiderable exertions, 
and by means inconfiftent with honour and virtue. 

The clafs of foldiers being confidered as the.nioft honourable, 
thole of the higher rank in it are reftrained from committing any 

unworthy 
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unworthy a£tions by the ienfe of (hame ; but as the great emolu- 
ments and rewards are peculiar to the nobility, they expe£t thenx 
from their conne^ions^ the favour of the * prince and his minifters^ 
or favourites, rather than from any exertions o€ their own ;. hence 
it is, that the certainty of obtaining them in the nobility, and the 
equal certainty of not obtaining them in the other clafles, dimi<-^ 
niflies^ or rather extinguifhes the principles of heroifm in all^ 

« 
Iv republics', where all are equa}, preeminence cati be acquired 

only by perfbnal and fuperior merit; public efteem is the reward 

of great and ufef\il actions : hence h is that republics, antient and' 

modern, have produced more great men than all the monarchiM- 

put together- 

In thefe, favour procures' every thmg r in thofe,, nothing. Iiv 
republics the utility of the whole is confidered as worthy of re- 
wards*^ In monarchies the pleaiuce of the prince and of bis favou- 
rites is the path which leads to pre-eminence.. From: the 4iflFerent 
modes of obtaining pre-eminence ariies the prodigious dif&repcewc 
obferve in the characters, manners, and exertions of men, as they 
are influenced by the different fpecies of governments.. 

Wb have £een that motives ariifing from bodily fear, and the. 
neceffity of gratifying our animal wants, unlefs extreme, do not 
produce any great effeds, and that they are not either conftant or 
general ; and therefore cannot be always applied with, advantage. 
Thdfe which anie from the pofitioaof aman.in fociety, are indeed 
numberlefs and permanent, but not applicable ta all ; pre-emi*- 
nence, and the means by which it is obtained, are within the 
reach of few perfons and claffes only ; thofe of inferior rank are 
excluded entirely ; Co that like animals, it is by fear and want 
they can be compelled to a£t ; . we muft therefore feek for a more 
general motive which operates on every 'clafs of men, and on every 
iadividuah. 

CHAP.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



4>Jf JLJCHBS. 

WH £ N a peojJle is corrupted by luzufj, vice, a&d foUy^ 
the idAuence of riches it fuperior to that tif cverjr other |N^ 
'iion/becauie they are an uniyerfid rmediiiii^ by which they may all 
be gratified. Whoeirer poieiles *great ridies, is the inailerDf otkett 
tin proportion as he can and will iatisfy their wants, accordifig to 
the expreffion.of Virgil, '**NamDeus, mihi femper erit, •<iui," &c. 
The rich and powerful are treated and adored like a divinity by his 
wortbleis vcCaries : as the influence of riches intreafes^ that of 
liobour aad virtue declines^ inibcnxich, that not the leaft traces 
f>{ ihdtt are to be fbuftd However, as we cannot forai men t& 
dur widiea, and tnuft take them as they are, it is nac^flary to 
^]^fy that jnoftive which is analogous to their ideas of good and 
evil, that we Jtnay fecure their fubmiflion, and induce them to 
.exert themfei^es in .over'^coming difficulties and dangers to which 
the ibldier is particularly expofed. As in our fyftem iie is ex« 
dfided from the advantages of fociety, viz« honours, rank^ &c. 
we mnft apply that only medium left us, which can excite him to 
perform great anions, pecuniary rewards ; they muft however be 
ftraixfitory, and the recompence of vidory and fbme extraordinary 
ttSt of .valour J they muft not be .exceiC ve, and fuch as put the Ibl- 
dier above want. X^ands (hould never 4>e granted to a foldier, "btrt 
when he retires frwn the fervice ; when by fucceffive viSories an 
army is become rich, loaded with ipoils, baggage, ice. it is fbon 
corrupted and ungovernable* 1 approve of the example of Alexan- 
der ; Bum them all, difmifs the old foldier, and fend him home 
vTicK The toils and dangers -of a foldier are great, his rewards and 

enjoy- 
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enjoyments xnuft alio be great and intenfe, but of fhort duration ; 
his hopes muft for ever be kept alive, and his wants fometimcs 
gratified, even to excefs. 

m 

The Greek and Roman fbldier, was animated to encounter dan- 
gers, by the hopes of plunder, and the profped of obtaining all the 
honours of the ftate, to which military virtue moft certainly \tA 
him ; the Mahometans by plunder and enthufiafm ; the Tartars 
and free-booters, in the American feas, by plunder alone ; all have 
performed fuch aftions of valour and heroifin, as appear incredible 
to us* 

When we compare the motives which infpired the difierent 
nations, with thofe applied by us, we cannot be furprized at the 
prodigious difference we find in the effects : the cane may make a 
tolerable Have, but can never form a hero ; befides thefe motives of 
exertion, drawn from fear of bodily pain, from the advantages of 
fqciety, as honours and pecuniary rewards, there are others left 
general, but more powerful in their efie£ts, viz« Liberty and 
Religion* 



CHAPTER Vi 



OFLIBERTY. 

TH £ love of liberty and independence is inherent to all 
animals without exception; their exigence depends upon 
it ; they muft all enjoy it in ibme degree ; they muft feek their 
food, and be able to preferve themfelves by refiftance or- flight. 
Man has fubdued a great part of the animal fpecies to his dolbi- 
nion J the greateft^ or rather aU the human ipecies^ is alfo bioi^ht. 
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OF LIBERTY. 
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to fubmit to the ybkfe of the few whom nature had made equals : 
habituated to his fituatioo^ man fubihits with patience, becaufe he 
knows not the advantage of liberty.. In the anhnal creation thofc 
individuals, who are not fubdued by man, enjoy absolute liberty ; 
but the human fpecies, conftituted in natural or civil fbciety, caa- 
not enjoy that degree of liberty, nor yet be reduced to abfolute 
flavery ; he muft like other animals have fome degree of liberty to 
preferve his life, but he can never attain to abfolute indepetidence ; 
bom and bred in fociety, he is nficeflarily connected with many 
perfons by the reciprocal wants and fuccours, which iach in par- 
ticular ftands in need of: -no man, however low or exalted his. 
ilation Snay be, czfi live abfolutely independent ; their wants, both 
ndtural and focial, chain them together, and this is the caufe and 
* origin of fociety, of which man alone is fufceptible ; other animals 
aggregate, but are independent of each other r man aflbciates be « 
cauie his wants cannot be gratified by his own induflty alone r oilr 
Wahts aiid our dependence increafe together, and produce a voluh- 
tary fubmiflion ,to the will of him or thfem, who are enabled td^ 
gratify them ; he obeys unreluAantly, becaufe it is a medirnn bj 
which alone he obtains what he wiihes for ; but when he elcpeds 
no advantage from his compliance, every command is confidered as. 
an opprefSon, in proportion as it tends to depcive him of liberty, 
property, honour, &C.. he will hate the authors, and embrace the^ 
firft opportunity of fhaking off the yoke, and refume his natural 
liberty. There is in the nature of man a certain degree of fuffer- 
ance only, beyond' which power cannot he exerted wijh impunity ;, 
it produtcs deipair, whidi^ if fupported by any, the moft trifling 
iiicaiYs,/and conduA^d with wifdom,, is invincible: tremble,, ye 
mighty monatchs,. and bewarcj the effedls of defpair are terrible. 

A i^EOFLB reduced^ to the aeceffity of taking tip Srhis 'tfgjiiiift 
tfaiit ibftewign,. is obfiged to- exert Itfclf by tlie fear of a re- 
vengeful 
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* venge&l m^&etf death iod Aavery, aad bv the hojp^s of i^depen- 
dency, and all the advantages which attend it; fuch powerful 
motives generalLy render thw tSqct^ ^ccef^fuL 

The firft caufe and objeft of a revolt is to repel injuries, real or 
fuppofed ; the fecond is to provide for future fecurity, v^^hich can 
never be efFefikually done than by deftroying the fovereign autho- 
rity : it is during this contefl that the greateil efforts are made, 
becaufe there is no alternative ; &eedom or flavery is the refult of 
it. In proportion as the rerolters lucceed in their ajttempts, and 
their danger diminifhes, their exertions will alfb decline, and if 

left to themfelves, will probably go no farther ; but if you per- 
ievere in attacking them, and treat them with cruelty and con- 
tempt, they will not be fatisfied with any conditions you n^ay 
grant them, but, ^moved by revenge, which is a very ad^ive prin* 
ciple, purine their oppreflbrs to deftru£lion. 

Had Tarquin, had the Spaniards given (he revolters tioje^ an<i 
difiembled their resentments, a moffi fayonrable opportjinity qf 
regaining their loft power would have o&red, and perhaps the 
Roman and Dutch republics would never haVe exited. It was the 
fenfe of danger, with which they were threatened, which ren- 
dered them invincible, and finally crowned their endeavours with 
fuccefs. 

From all we have faid, it follows, that the fovereign in con- 
duding fuch a war (hould, by a mpderate condudl, diminifli the 
idea of danger, and leave room to a fblid and hearty reconciliation ; 
and that the leadera of a, revolt, on the contrary, (hould flicw, that 
no confidence or reliance can be had in the promifes of an irritated 
mafter, which ace only ihares to divide, and then punifli.^and en- 
flave thofe whom he cannot copcjuer. Men truly animated with 
Jthe entbuiiaftic fir^ of liberty, if properly conduced, are always 

M 2 fuperior 
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fuperior to thofe who fight for the power and emotuments of a 
mafter ; the difficulties are all in the beginning of the contefL 
When on one fide i^ an army difciplined, and abundantly provided 
with every thing which may render its operation fuccefsful and 
viftorious ; on the other, nothing but courage and defpair, tvhicK 
arife from a fenfe of injuries. 



CHAPTER Vt 



OF HE LI G 10 if. 

* 

AL L religions are not equally calculated to produce a ipirit 
of enthufiafm, fome lead to an a£tive» others to a fpeculative 
life ; the Mahometan is among the Erfl, and the ChriAian among 
the latter. No religion,. I knoT^rpf, offers more powerful motives, 
to action than the Mahometan^ none lefs than the Chriftian. The 
fermer promifes rewards analogous to the nature and inclination of 
men in general, and particularly adapted to the maimers and mode, 
of living of the oriental nations.. 

Victory is rewarded wftb the fpoils of the enemy; death in^ 
the combat expiates all crimes, and, moreover,, leads to pleafures^. 
which in this world, are confidered the greateft man can enjoy, and 
in the next, are believed to be infinite in hitenlity,. variety, and 
duration, embellifted wkh every beauty which a heated imagina- 
tion can beftow on them. Infpired with fuch powerful motives, it 
is ho wonder the Arabs performed fuch wonderful atchievements.. 

The rewards propofed by the Ghriftian religion* are vague, in- 
determined, and incomprehenfible, no way analogous to. the wants 
and fituation. of a human being : the general tenor of it is peace aivd 

fubmiffion^ 
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fubmiflion, and therefore extremely well adapted to promote the 
defigns of tyranny and defpotifm in whomfoever power is lodged. 

The Chriftians take not arms, like the Mahometans, to propa^ 
gate their dogma which prohibits it. 

« 

The ambition of the clergy has, however, covered the earth.* 
with blood and flaughter ; violated rights, oppreflion real or fup- 
poied, wei^ the pretext, but generally ambition was. the true 
caufe. Whenever religion is mkde a motive of war, the efFefts 
are more vigorous' and decifive, thaa when it proceeds from, other 
caufes. 

Eternal pains and pleafiirea are. motives which adl more 
forcibly than any^ other derived from human and tranfitory origin.. 
Thefe wars are generally cruel, and every means to deflroy the 
enemy are efteemed lawful ;, hence treachery, afiaflinations, breach 
of faith, &c. are common in fuch wars. They fight for the ho- 
nour of the Divinity ; to murder his enemies is a grateful facrir 
iicdft againft men. animated by religious enthufiafm, much caution: 
is required, particularly againft the attempts of individuals ; avoid. 
the firft impulfe, victors or vanquifhed, truft them aot.. 

Ignorance, the only foundationr of clerical power and influ* 
ence, is greatly diminiihed. in E-ujrope, and a fpirit of toleration 
prevails. If the people are fuffered to enjoy their opinions in 
peace, they will no longer be made the tools of the ambitious 
and intriguing clergy, to difturb and fubvert the ftate. The 
clerical order, in moft religions, is very dangerous, aiid mufl be 
watched with a vigilant eye ;, uiilefs he is totally fuhordinate to 
the civil power, he will difturb and ufurp it if he can ; he^ muft. 
be ftriaiy confined to the exercife of his paftoral functions, andi 
©ever fuffered to interfere in public affairs*. 

G R Ai R, 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



OF WOMEN, 



AND THEIR 



INFLUENCE ON THE HUMAN HEART. 

THE origin and foundation of that attachment, which the two 
fexes feel for each other, is without doubt in our animal 
wants, and if confined to this alone, would upon gratification, as 
in other animals, be immediately diflblved ; but our fecial wants 
cement that union by habit, and in proportion as they can, will 
aid and fupport each other. It is obfervable, that this reciprocal 
attachment and friendship are much ftronger in the lower and midr 
dling clailes of fociety, than in the more elevated. The firft by 
their fituation are, in a great meafure, precluded from the pleafures 
and amufements derived from general fociety, being chiefly em* 
ployed in procuring the neceflfaries of life ; confined within a 
domeftic circle, it is there alone they mufl. find content and hap«> 
pinefs. They Aand in need of each other continually for the fup- 
port and pleafure of life; habit confirms the union, friendfhip, 
calm and peaceable friendfhip) fucceeds that tumultuous and tcan« 
fitory pafEon called love. 

PEOPLE of high rank, are much lefs attached to each other, be- 
caufe they fland lefs in need of each other ; fo that when their fen- 
JAial wants are gratified, they do not feel that mutual dependexatce, 
which is the only chain by which man and woman, as well as 
J(bciety in general, ate tied and linked together ; hence it follows^ 
that they recur to foreign aid (if I may fo call it) for pleafure ; the 

domeflic 
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domeftic chmu is broke^ a general diiSpatioii and reciprocal xwJi^ 
nefs eniuei^ndtiothitig byt the appearance of aii union between joa^n 
and wife fubfifts. The great have fuch a facility in obtaining the. 
objefts of their wiflies, that they anticipate pleafure, and by that 
means debilitate, and finally deftroy the powers of enjoyment,, 
which reduces them to a ftate of aptthy and inienfibility ; hence* 
that ennui and melancholy is the caufe and origin of fuicide. 



There are two periods in a man's life, in which the influence 
of women is great and almofl irrefiflible ; youth and old s(ge: in 
the former our fenfual wants, and the paffion arifing from thcm^ 
• make tlie. gratification of them a phyfical neceflity, which, like 
other paffions, increafe in proportion to the obftacles we meet with,* 
fo that it may produce tdQs, fury, and madnefs» 

The paffion of love, .that i?, riie defire of enjoying, a, particular 
'woman, arifes fiom the difficulty of obtaiplfig her ; would j9>eii)- 
ilantly cocvply and gratify our wifhes, our attachnaent would ceafe,. 
unkfs by her art in man^i^g; our other paflions, (he can fubflitute 
ibcial wants, which never die, to thofe extingui(hed by a too 
eafy gratification. 

Men advanced in years are thrufl out pf general fociety, 
which obliges them to Eve within the compafs of a narrow cir* 
cle of acquaintance, much at home, man is in continual want 
of fupport to prop him up Hke an old tree. In thefe circum- 
fiances, his wife, or fome other favourite, has a powerful influx- 
'Ctiee ever him, and direfts all his meafures. The refult of alt 
this is, that if women lived more retired, their influence wouU 
increafe in proportion, as they keep men at a diflance, as we 
fee in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Turkey, &c. Our manner* 
in Europe are incompatible with the power which women 

might 
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might enjoy in the ftate ; could they be made the recompe&fb of 
honourable aftions, we fhould fee great exertions to defervc their 

cfteem and favour* 
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TH E power of mufic, over the heart, is very great and might 
therefore be made ufe of to raife or calm the paflions. It 
were to be wifhed fbme able mufician and philofbpher would make 
experiments, by executing different pieces, to apromifcuous audience 
of men and women of different ages, foldiers in particular ; the 
refult would ihew what fpecies of harmony was mofl adapted to 
raife courage iii the troops. I would recommend this to Mr. 
Harris of Salisbury, whofe abilities and penetration are known and 
efteemed by all : a treatife, the philofophy of mufic, would be a 
new and important work worthy his pen. 
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» O F T H £ 

CONNECTION BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT 

SPECIES OF GOVERNMENTS 

A K D 

MILITARY OPERATIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

As our armies are armed atid difciplined in the fame manner^ 
it is natural to conclude, that the final fuccefs of a war 
depends intirely on the goodnefs of the troops, and the 
abilities of the commanders. Though this may be true in general^ 
there are, I think, other cauies which muft concur with thofe 
above-mentioned ; for, in the hiftory of various wars, I find that 
fome very extenfivc and apparently powerful empires have been 
eafily fubddued ; whereas other inconfiderable ftates have made an 
incredible, and often fuccefsful refiflance. 

When I confider the wars carried on by the Perfians in Greece, 
with thofe of Alexander the Great in Afia, between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, thofe of the Tartars in China and other parts 
of Afia, thofe, of the Mahometans in Afia and Europe, I perceive 
<x prodigious difference in the duration and final fuccefs of them ; 
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from whence I infer, that the difference of government contributed 
as much towards it, as the goodnefs of the troops, or the genius of 

the commanders. 

We muft inveftigate the realbn, why in fuch circumflances^ 
and againft fuch an enemy, a viflory or two have been followed 
by the conqueft of an empire, whereas twenty obtained againfl a 
much weaker in appearance, have produced no decifive advantage. 
For want of examining this fubjeft, we confider all enemies as 
perfeftly alike, we have but one mode of ading, though furely 
there is an effential difference, both in theory ai^ puadice, between 
defpotic, monarchic, and republican governments, which operates 
continually on every branch of adminiflration^ civil and military ; 
it will therefore be highly neceflary to fhew, that this difference 
ought to be confidered as a principal circumftance in forming a plaa 
of war, becaule on weighing it maturely, we (hall find it to be the 
main fpring of military operations, and that, as this is ilrong oc 
weak, adtive and rapid, flow or languid, fo will finally be the. re- 
fults of them. 



CHAPTER IL 



OF DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS* 

» 

IT is by no means eafy to define the meaning of words, and 
without exa£l definitions, our reafbnings will be vague and 
unconclufive, Montefquieu defines this fpecies of government^ 
" a government by caprice," as if the edift of a monarch, a pie- 
bifite, or an a6t of parliament might not equally be the effcd of 
caprice, as an order of the fultan. This definition, like many 
ethers of the fame author, fignifies nothing. 

"^ The 
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The fovereign power,, whether placed in one or more perfons, 
is by its nature arbitrary and ablblute ; the mode in which it is ex- 
ercifed varies, which gives a peculiar charafter to each government. 
This difference in the mode of adminiftering the fovereign power 
arifes, firft, from the different manner by which it was acquired, 
and muft be analogous to it, varied more or lefs, according to the 
phyfical and political mode of exiftence of the fubjefts. 

Dominion is acquired Ibmetimes by difpofleffing the fovereign 
only ; the conqueror afllimes his place, the people fubmit, and the 
conqueft is complete. This always happens in defpotic govern- 
ments, .where the whole power of the ftate, or rather, I may fay, 
the ftate itfelf, is centered in the pcrfon of the fovereign ; when he 
is deftroyed, the war is finifhed ; for there is in the power of no 
other man, or body of men, a right, or a fufficient power to col- 
left new forces capable of making the leaft refiflance. Submiffion 
is the common lot of all. In fuch circumftances there can be but 
two claffes of men, the one flaves, and the other armed, compofed 
of the conquerors, comparatively lefs numerous. . 

The country can be no otherwife kept in fubjeftion, than by 
diftributing the troops in the different provinces, whofe firft objeft 
is to deftroy whatever may give fufpiciou of a revolt, the next is 
to raife tributes- The manner of putting thefe inftruftions in prac- 
tice, muft neceflarily be arbitrary, and depend totally upon the will 
of the Pacha, in whom, like the Roman proconfuls, in conquered 
provinces, all power, civil and military, is vefted. The people pof- 
feffing nothing by any fpecies of right, there is no room for laws, 
or any tribunals to interpret them -, the will of the governor is the 
law, from whofe decifion there is no appeal, for this fuppofe* 
rights, laws, tribunals, &c. 

N 2 The 
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The difFerent provinces, are not in Afia, as in European govern-- 
ments,^ united to the throne by the ties of general laws and mutual 
obligation, which form a common center, to which all tends, and 
a general fyftem of union and intercourfe between the different 
parts cnfues, which makes what is called a nation. It is nbt a 
fociety political or civil, but a (imple aggregation of individuals^ like 
a flock of (heep, whofe exiftence depends on the will of the Pacha 
or governor. Hence it is, that the defpot does not himfelf, and by 
general laws, govern his dominions, nor do the different provinces 
form one political empire, but fo many tributary provinces, whofe 
chiefs, under different charadlers, govern them with an ablblute 
fway, on condition of keeping them in fubjc£tiou, and paying, 
yearly a certain tribute. 

The fituatioa of the Pacha being precarious, he has no intereft 
in the welfare of the fubjedt, his adminiff ration tends only to enrich 
himfelf, that he may fecure an intereft at court, which often pro- 
duces a contrary effe£l ;. he is facrificed to appeafe thofc whom he 
has plundered i his treafures are his real crime. 

From conquefts arofe every where a kind of foedal fyftem : 
hence the nabobs in India, the timariots in Turkey, and barons 
counts, &c. in Europe, among whom the conquered lands were 
diftributed on different conditions j at ffrft at the pleafure of the 
f)rince only,, as now in Turkey, but in other parts, as in Germany,^ 
and the reft of Europe, they became hereditary ; we make acquir 
fitions, but no conquefts. 

In making, as well as in fecurii^ conquefts, it is- evident that 
the whole force of the ftate is placed in the military, which, in^ 
deed, is the only clafs of men, united by fome general rules,, 
whofe objea can be no other than military difcipline and fubor- 
dination. 

Ik 
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In time of war the foldicry is kept in order by the fear of the 
enemy, and the hopes of plunder, induced to obey, and execute the 
commands of his fuperiors unrelu£J:antly ; but when the conqueft 
is made, and the country totally fubdued, no longer awed by the 
prefence of an enemy, nor kept together by any fenfe of danger, 
he feels himfelf the ma-fter, both of the enflaved people, and of his 
fbvereign, grows flothful, infolent, and formidable to both. An 
attempt to inforce order and difcipline is followed by a mutiny ;. 
the commander*s head muft be taken off to appeafe it. That once 
formidable and viftorious army is now degenerated into a tumultu- 
ous rabble* The fultan is indeed perfectly fecure againft the fub- 
jefts, but expofed to much greater danger, which continually 
threatens him from his own troops.. 

The governors of the diftant provinces, cannot by force, be kept 
in due fubordination, and from fear of punifhment, which they 
know they deferve, are often tempted tJb revolt. In this cafe, the 
fultan is obliged to diflemble, and recur to aflaflination, or oppofe 
a fucceiTor ; he dares not march in perfbn at the head of his guards- 
to quell a revolt, being equally afraid of an armed force, wherever 
affembled, and by whomfbever it is commanded. 

Ta preferve the tranquillity of the ftate, and keep danger far 
firom the feraglio, is in this government a maxim of ftate ; for this 
purpofe, the troops are difperfed in fmall bodies over the empire ; 
£0 that there is no where any confiderable force, excepting in the 
capital, who, feeling themfelves the mafters, are dangerous to the 
prince and his minifters, and intirely corrupted by floth ;ind in- 
dolence. 

An army cannot aqquire ftrength, difcipline, and fubordination^ 
unlels the troops are kept together in time of peace, continually 

exercifed 
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exercifed in the garrifons and In the field, and often engaged in 
•adtual war ; all which is incompatible with the principles of a 
defpotic government. All armies degenerate by a long peace, and 

• 

chiefly thofe of a defpot. Diiperfed, as they are, over an im- 
. menfe country, it is with great difficulty they are coUefted toge- 
ther and brought into the field, which is always very late, and 
never until the corn is grown, to feed their numerous cavalry. For 
the fame reafon they cannot continue long in any given fpot, and 
the campaign lafts only a few months ; they mufl retire for want 
of provifions. 

The greateft part of the Turkifh army, like our ancient militia, 
fei've only for a certain time, when this is elapfed, they go home, 
and abandon the pofts confided to them, whether they are relieved 
by other troops or not, which happened at Georgowa and Ibrai* 
low, on the Danube, a few days after they had repulfed the Ru{^ 
fians with very confideraljle lofs. Unaccuflomed to the difcipline 
Sind fubordination of a regular army, they do not aft on a conftant 
and regular plan ; they march, camp, and fight in a loofe and dif^ 
orderly manner, infbmuch, that if attacked briiklyj they can never 
form, fo as to make any tolerable refinance. 

Chance, the caprice of a.Pacha^ or of a few men who ad- 
vance to Ikirmifh, very often bring on a general engagement, or 
rather a multiplicity of partial aftions, without any unity of obje<9: 
or defign. In their attacks, from ignorance and the irregularity 
with which they are made, totally unconncdted with each other* 
they are the more violent and impetuous, and extremely dan- 
gerous, if not oppofed with vigour and firmnefs. The defeat of 
this or that body does not, as with us, prevent the others from 
advancing and breaking your line if they can ; and if they fucceeA 
ia one or two points, the great number of horfe, who aft fingly, 

gives 
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gives them a prodigious aftivity. They over-rup and fpread 
themfelves over the whole country j no ground is impervious to 
them ; Co that an army, once broke, can fcarcely avoid a general 
deilrudion, unlefs favoured in its retreat by fome particular cir- 
cumflances^ and an uncommon firmnefs and condudt of the ge- 
neral. For thcfe reafons fuch troops are formidable and dangerous, 
in their aiikqlts ; but weak,, when attacked^ and eafily thrown into- 
confuiion, broke^ and totally diiiipated if purfued with vigour, 
but with great order and caution ; for fometimes ftrong parties. 
will flop ihort, and if they perceive you are in diforder, will attack 
you with impetuoiity,. and often with fuccefs.. 

The Afktic . troops generally carry into the field all they 
poflefs, which greatly embarrafTes them, and in cafe of a defeat,.. 
makes their lofs irretrievable ; for not being able to make any kind 
of difpofition for a retreat, camp, artillery, equipage, &c. is aban- 
doned to the viftors, and all without exception feek their fafety in 
flight ; a great part goes, home and returns no more. At prefent, 
that enthufiafin, which rendered them for the mofl part vidorious, 
is totally extinguifhed ; plunder is now the only motive which 
fpurs them to aftion ; if f'ACcefsful, they are extremely formida- 
ble j if otherwife, they defpond, and can with difficulty,, and ge- 
nerally not at all, be brought a fecond time to face the encmy^ 
A defeat, for the mofl part, is followed by the difgrace and banifh- 
ment or death of the Vizir, to appeafe the troops who camiot be'" 
punifhed, and muft not be fuppofed guilty. A new general, a 
new army, much worfe than the former,, is collefted with diffi- 
culty, and brought into the field very late in the feafon. This, 
intimidated by the defeat of the former, fcarce can be induced to 
approach the enemy, and far from attacking, or oppofing him with, 
vigour, retires, or rather flies as he advances, abandoning one pofl 
after another, and finally the whole province ; fo that you have 

nothing 
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nothing to do but march to the capital, which you will certainl/ 
find deferted. 

The Sultan, corrupted by ignorance, flattery, and a fidfe opi- 
nion of his greatncfs and power, is terrified at your approach, intr- 
midated by the clamours of the rabble and a mutinous army, has 
no other refource for his perfonal fafety, but in a precipitate flight* 
The inflant the defpot difappears, refinance is at an end; as the 
whole force of the ftate is placed in the army. This being de- 
feated, if purfued with vigour, the conqueft of the empire is rapid 
and complete, which nothing can retard but want of provifions ; 
thefe being fecured, proceed with confidence and be aflured of 
fuccefs. 

In general, defpotic empires are very extenfive, from whence 
arifc 'two bad confequences : firfl, their frontiers mud be weak^ in 
proportion to its extent. Secondly, That their armies come late 
into the field, and being loaded with equipages, and moreover ac- 
companied by a crowd of followers under different denominations^ 
fubjed to no order or difcipline. The country is foon exhaufted, 
fo that they cannot keep the field above three months ; if you can 
check their operations in the beginning, they retire and leave you 
at liberty to profecute your plan without any oppofition. 

From ignorance, or rather from defign, they have no ftrong 
places ; fo that nothing can retard your operations but their army, 
or want of fubfiftence, and. that being defeated, and this fub- 
fiftence provided, you meet with no other obftacles but fuch as 
arife from the nature of the country. As thefe armies are very 
numerous, particularly their cavalry, it is dangerous to aft againft 
them by detachments, unlefs they are intimidated by a previous 
defeat, then indeed it may be done with leis danger, but never 

with 
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with fuccefsy and ^on are preinented from e£i:mg vigorouffy m anjr 
part if you pretend to a£t in many at the fame time. 

RoMAKzow followed another plan, and loft many detachments^ 
and if the Turks had known any thing of war, his whole army 
would have been deftroyed feparately. By this prepofterouft mode 
of making war, it was protradled till the Ruffian empire was in- 
tirely exhaufted^ infomuqh^ that the whole force, which could be 
collected againft the Turks in 1774, did not exceed 50,000 men, 
though above 300,000 recruits had been raiied during the 
courfe of the war. When the peace was concluded, there was 
fubfiftence only for fix weeks. Poland was totally ruined* 

In the winter previous to the jaft campaign, the author of this 
work, then a general officer in the Ruffian fervice, had the honour 
Id prefetit a plan for the enfuing campaign^ tq the emprefs^ ihew« 
ing the neceffity of paifing the Danube, as the onlynoeans of ob^ 
tainii^ an honourable peace^ which a battle or two at mod would^ 
procure* 

THd& plan was adoptedf and had the mod complete fucoefsi 
Two vigorous^ actions, the oae conduced by lieutenant-general 
Kameeikoi, and his fubfequent operations^ and the other by the 
author of; this^hiftory, forced the Vizir to conclude a peace withm 
a month from the opening of the campaign ; had not fome political 
reafons, and the interior difturbances raifed by PugachefFinterfered^ 
the -Ruffian army might in a few weeks have been in poflefiion 
ofConftantinople^ 

Thb concluiion of what we have faid is, that a defenfive war 
cannot be made wl^ fuccefs againft this fpectes of tcoops, and con- 
fe^uently you muft always attack them with aiiyoaribrces, guided- 
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« 

by prudence and caution, and fupplied with provifions, fuccefs and 
conqueft will be your rewards In deipotic governments refiftancc 
diminifhes as you approach the capital, where it vaniihes intirely* 



CHAPTER IIL 



OF MONARCHICAL GOVERNMENTS. 

THOUGH in this fpecies of government, as well as in thofe 
called defpotic, the whole power of the ftate, legiflative ancf 
executive, are united in one and the fame perfon ; yet they differ 
totally in the mode of exercifing the ibvereigu authority. This 
difference arifes from many caufes» 

First, From the different ftate of the conquered people; if 
tfaefe are civilized, enjoy fixed and bereditaiy property^ and of 
courfe are governed by known and permanent laws, the civil go- 
vernment will be in a great meafure preferved, as in China, India^ 
and England, in the conquefl of which countries the fbvereign was 
difplaced rather than the nations conquered ; for in all of them pro-- 
perty was fixed in fomcbody, and the civil government more or 
lefs preferved. If the fubjefts of a conquered country were flaves^ 
they continue in that flate becaufe the vi<3x)rs are more intent o» 
iecuring their conquefls, than in forming a code of laws.. 

Secondly, From the different condition of the conquerors, if 
thefe were {laves and mercenaries, the new government will be 
military and arbitrary ; the chief will be confidered as ible and uni- 
verfal proprietor of the country and the people fobdued ; but if 
the vigors were a free people, a certain degree of freedom wiU 
prevail in the government of the conquered country* 

The 
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Tfi£ northern people, who fubdned the fouthern parts of 
Europe, were an aggregate of free tribes, or fmall nations, each 
condudted by its particular chief, fubje£t in the field to one elective 
general. When the conqueft was made, the lands were divided 
among thefe chiefs, and fub-divided by them among their fol- 
lowers ; the vanquifhed were made flaves. The vigors preferved 
their ancient rights ahd liberties, exercifed every ipecies of jurifdic- 
tiou within their refpe£tive domains. 

The king had fcarce any authority over the lords, nor could 
any public meafure be adopted without the conient of parliament, 
^he king, like them, lived on the revenues of his private patrimony ; 
for it feems there was not then, as now, a conftant and public reve- 
nue ; wherever the property is fixed and hereditary, civil liberty muft 
fubfift, and be an infurmountable barrier to defpotifm, and, vice 
verfa, a military government will neceflarily enfue,. when property 
is fluAuating, uncertain, and dependent on the will of any one per- 
foxis This is the true and only charaderiflic by which thefe dif* 
ferent fpecies of governments are diftinguifhed. In the firfi: cafe, 
the fbvereign authority is adminiftered by known and general laws. 
In the other there can be none ; and every operation of government 
is particularly ifolated, and adapted to a given circumftance, with- 
out antecedent, or confequent, in the fame manner as in the conduiH; 
ef an army in the field. 

The clergy, by their great poiiefilions, and their influence over 
the people, became very powerful and formidable, when their reli- 
gion was embraced by the conquerors. As they alone poilefled 
the little learning then known, they were placed every where at 
the head of affairs. 

The Roman law was introduced into all courts of juflice, and 
it may be truly faid, that the popes were the univerfal legiflators 

O z of 
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of th« chriftian wnrld. Having acquired fiefs, the heads of the 
clei;^ of courfe had feats in the national affemblies, like the temponl 
lords, and exereiled the fame jurifdiaions within their domains. 

As all the landed property was in the lords and their foUowecs^ 
it is evident that the government was an ariftoctacy, like that of 
Poland, where the king is nothing, and the people in general are 
flaves ; fo far from encroaching on the rights of others, the king 
could not preferve his own, but by oppofing parties to parties, and 
fomenting the quarrels then very frequent among the great, becaoie 
the executive power was too weak to controul them.. 

It is cafy to perceive, that the military art was then at a veiv 
low ebb : in this anarchy Europe remained for fome centuries ; at 
length induftry produced a new order of men ; the people becLne 
free, acquired riches, privil^es, and power ; towns were incoipo- 
wted, and fliared in the legiilativ« power ; a fyftem of rights was 
eftabliflted ; the influence of the crown increafed with that of tht> 
people, while that of the lords was diminiflied and reduced vwthin 
proper bounds; violence and diforder vaniAed, a certain di^ree of 
vigour iu the adminiftration of affairs prevailed, which of couHb 
produced peace and tranquillity in the ftatc. 

Such a diftributlon of the fovereign power in king, lords, and 
commons, feems the mod perfeft of any which human wifdom 
can invent, provided they are kept feparate and independent of each 
other ; whereas nothing could be more abfurd and inconfiftent with 
the happinefs of mankind, than the foedal fyftem, which fuppofes 
the Oavery of the greateft part, and where the violence and oppFef. 
fion of the few could not be checked, punifhed, or controlled. 

Thb happy fyftem of government above-mentioned continued 
for Cattat centuries throi^out aW Europe ; a juft diftributipn of 

power 
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fowet fecured political and civil liberty to altlii fbine degree.. At 
lengtfe) however^ the king, in whom the executive power was 
lodged, by time and perfeverance, deftroyed in moft ftates th^ 
foedal and hereditary jurilBidions ; by keeping (landing armies, in* 
troductng pomp> parade, and expence, he reduced the nobility to 
want and a total dependence on the crown ; what would never 
have been executed by force, was imperceptibly and peaceably done 
by luxury alone ; neither nobles nor burghers participated any longer 
of the legiflative power, they retained their civil rights and fbtne 
peribnal privileges, ad honorem only ; fb that the whole power of the 
Hate, legiflative and executive, was made hereditary in one family^' 
and of courfe political liberty vanifhed^ 

Thvs a free government^ the moft perfeft of any^that ever fub- 
fiftedt was deftroyed, and that of one man fubftituted in its room^, 
which muft generally happen, <^ becaufe the execuHve power a(5ts 
^ con&mtly and fyftemadcatly agahift the legiflative^ and being 
^ in paSeffion of the forces and revenues of the ilate,. will, by force 
** or fedudliou, reduce it to dependeace and iervitude^. which \% 
** proved by the hiftory of all republicsJ**^ 

Though the monarch pdSefles all the powers of the fbte^ like! 
the (ultan» yet he cannot exercifethem in the fame nnanner ;: for in; 
monarchies the fubje^ enjoy the fame civil rights,, privileges,, and' 
immunities,; which they pofTeiTed' while the gpvemment: was free,, 
excepting thofe by which they partook of the ibvereign power:: 
hence it is, that the different mode of acquiring the ibvereiga* 
power, and the difierent fituation of the people in Europe and. Afia^ 
oecefl&rily oblige the monarch to exercife his powers by general, 
laws ; whereas the de^t muft a£l occaflonally as circumf^fances* 
require, that is^ in a military manner^ 

Whil& 
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While the foedal fyflem prevailed, and even for fome time 
after, the third ftate, or the biirghers, participated of the legifla- 
tive power. The militia was connefted with the ftate, but railed 
and armed only at certain times when thpught necefl'ary. The 
revenue of the crown was not fuiiicient to maintain an army con- 
ftantly, nor did the nature of that kind of government admit it* 
The crown or executive power, which in every government is ini- 
mical to liberty, pretended to find that the militia was ineffe^ual 
to defend the ftate ; every method was ufed to abolifh it, and fub- 
ftitute a ftanding army in its room, which ftiould depend intircly 
on the will of the king. 

This fcheme fucceeded, and from that moment political liberty 
vaniftied, and civil liberty became often precarious. The army as 
fuch, is no longer a clafs in the ftate, but a mere inftrument of 
power in the hands of the crown, and the more dangerous when 
compofcd of men without birth or fortune, becaufe they depend 
more intirely on the will of their leaden It is now formed of two 
fpecies of men, the higheft and loweft in the ftate. 

The nobility deprived of that confequence, which they enjoyed 
by the feudal fyftem, very naturally refumed the profeffion of their 
forefathers and took to arms ; they retained many of their ancient 
privileges, and by attaching themfelves to the fovereign, acquired 
new honours, employments, and riches ; he alone was therefore 
confidered as the fountain of all advantages which could be acquired 
UL the ftate. 

The manners of a court naturally produce great expences, 
which render thofe conneded with it totally fubfcrvient to the 
will of the prince. 

The 
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The nobility and gentry form the iirft ctafs m this fpecies of 
government^ and are immediately conne^d with the monarch- 

» « 

The clafs of the law derives Its importance from the laws^ and 
is therefore attached to their due execution in oppoiition to govern-- 
ment, who always confiders them as an obftacle to arbitrary admi- 
niftration : whenever thi« ckfs of men are reduced to few, eafily in- 
timidated or corrupted, a civil tyranny (the mod barbarous of zVt 
tyrannies) will enilie^ as in Rome during the government of the 
Cdsfars. 

Thb other clafles of the ftate look up to this as the only pro* 
ttGtoi of their rights and liberties; individuals may be fbduced, bub 
this whole body cannot be ib for any confiderable time ; it is againft: 
lis intereft, becauie it would be deflxoying. the fource of their exift?» 
ence and importance^ 

Though in nx)narchies the armies are mere mercenaries, yet 
will they concur to enforce arbitrary power only to a certain lengthy, 
becaufe the greateiik part of the officers, chofen from the nobilitjr 
and gentryt enjoys privileges which give them coniiequence inde-* 
pendent of the prince, and unite them; in (bme degree to* the ftate ;; 
thefe are perpetual and hereditary, whereas the advantages they; 
derive from the prince are temporary andi perfbnal,. and when pu& 

» 

in oppoiition to each other, they firft prevail, particularly if any 
attack is made^. which affedts the body of the nobility and gen try « 

• • • • 

These circumffances, we conceive^ prevent a monarchy arijied' 
with a numerous, band of mercenaries from degenerating into a mir 
litary. and defpotic government, which always happens in thofe 
ftates, where the foldier is unconnedlcd with the ftate,^ and intirely 
dependent on the monarch «. 
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differ. Their wars, when earned into diftant countrieg, are with- 
out plan or vigour ; parry only the nrft impetuofity, their tSSsrti 
•win fucceiHvely diminifh, aad at length vanifli intirely. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Ol" REPUBLICAlf GOVERNMENT. 

FROM what we have faid of the military ftate, it appears that 
republican governments are not in general analogous to it, par* 
ticular circumdances may however give them the activity required 
to operate with vigour abroad and at home ; If preffed they feldon> 
want it* 

Ik democracy there can be no fhnding army^ nor mercenaries, 
fuch power lodged in the hands of one man, which we think eflen* 
tial for the command of troops, is incompatible with the fafety of 
the ftate ; the military force muft be formed out of a militia of ci- 
tizens, who from their fituations cannot aft far from their country^ 
" nor for any confiderable time. An ofFenfive war is, therefore, con- 
trary to the principle of exiftence of a democracy ; even a defenfivc 
war, unlefs the dominions are extenfive, would ibon exhauft the 
fiate, becaufe the taking great numbers from their daily labours 
would fbon redute them for want of fubfiftence* 

The wars of fuch a people are generally of ftort duration, and 
confined to an excurfion of a month or two, which may be repeated 
for many years, as ih the Peloponnefian war, a great battl6, which 
feldom occurs, puts an end to the conteft, if the dominions are 
Hiuch contrafted^ which was the cafe In Greece and in Italy ; during 

the 
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the firft five hundred years of Rome, we read often of a war be* 
ing fiiiiihed la a very few days* 

From what we have faid, it appears, that a republican govern- 
ment is by no means calculated for long and diftant wars ; the main 
ipring is too complicated to produce that vigour, unity, and per-* 
feverance required to conduct jnilitar^yr operations ; accordingly we 
find that fuch enterprizes have been generally fatah But as every 
citizen considers himfelf as clofely united to the ftate, they concur 
heartily in its defence, and always exert themfelves in proportion 
as they are prefled, aud difpute the lad inch of ground with more 
vigour than the preceding. The idea and advantage of liberty re- 
cur in their full force, and very often excite an ardour and enthu- 
fiafm not to be overcome. Which is verified by a thoufand exam- 
pies ; a democracy, therefore, is of all others the beft calculated for 
^ defenfive and the lead for an ofFenfive war. Particular circum« 
ilances, and for the moft part local, determine and ftamp a charac;. 
ter on each republic, according to its mode of exigence. 

Carthage, fituated on a barreafhore, confined on the land fide 
by various and powerful nations, was necefTarily forced, like tht 
Dutch in our own times, to turn their thoughts to induftry, com*- 
merce, and navigation, which led them by degrees to explore, -and 
then to conquer, pr acquire fettl^naents in Spain, Portugal, ,^r- 
dinia, Minorca, &c. which often involved that republic in wars, 
.which fould not be carried on at fuch a diftance without {landing 
armies, the people almoft whpUy employed in arts and trade could 
not compofe thofe armies, which in time became a checkered 
n^ultitude of mercenaries and allies, of various nations, which. 
wat)ted unity, qi> which chiefly the force of armies depends : they 
were, however, fufficient againft the different people they contendejl 
with, particularly when their operations were confined to the 

P 2 iflands 
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iflands and the coaff, becaufe their fleets could co-operate wiUk 
fuccefs, and had they carried their views no farther, they might 
probably have exifted many ages longer ; but long and diAant wars^ 
fupported only by money and mercenaries, brought on: ncceflaril>r 
their diftrefs, and finaf deftruflion^ 

TiTE power of a republican government being very complicated^ 
lofes its force in proportion^ as it is extended, like the fpring of a 
watch, and acquires vigour as it is comprefTed ; moreover^ diftant 
and military commands require and afiume greater powers than are 
compatible with the fafety of the ftate : hence thofe eternal jealou-- 
fies and intrtgues againft* their commanders, which always weaken 
his operations, and* often render his vidtories ufele£s, becauie in. 
fad they might become dangerous*. 

It is eafy to fee, that confederate republics being more com^ 
plicated, are ftill lefs proper for war, either ofTeniive or defenfive^ 
their total' want of unity^ or rather total feparatioa of views and 
interefts, render their refolutions flow, and their operations languid ;: 
iofbmuch, that if any nrcmber of the confederacy is prefied or Aib- 
dued, he. feeks his fafety in fubmiffion^ rather than expeft the fup^ 
port of his confederates.. 

Switzerland, aidfed by the nature of " the country, and by a 
good militia, formed in the arts of war at theexpence of European 
princes, is an exception to this rule, and, I am perfuaded^ would, 
makis fuccef^ful efforts againd any invader* 

Such being the mod6 of existence of a confederate republic, I: 
am iurprized Roufleau (hould think it poffible to give it a foree 
and energy equal to that of the moft powerful ftate. If many, or 
alU are placed*in a country acceflible at ally by occupying any poft, 

you 
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you will Cut off the communication between them, and prevent 
them from ever uniting their forces, and by prefling one member 
alone foon break the confederacy, which is pnoved by the examples, 
of the feveral Grecian/coi^pderacies., 

The refinance and final fuccefs of Lewis the Fourteenth arofe- 
from the nature of his cnemiei?,, the defeftion.of a principal ally 
rendered ten fuccefsful campaigns fruitlefs, in the war 1740. The 
languor and fear of the Dutch, the nature of a confederate army, 
oppofed to a monarchical one, independent of the difference of abi- 
lity in the commanders, gave that war the iffue it had. . 



fuperibr talents of a chief may give force and unity to am 
army compofed of troops of various nations, as Hannibal did ; but 
nothing' can for a confiderable time, particularly if unfuccefsful,, 
give it to a confederate army, when the numbers of the confedd^ 
racy are nearly upon an equality. 

The views of the different parties feldom coincide iii the varr6us> 
points, which occur in a long and extenfive war ; when oppofed to 
iuch an army, temporize^ ufe iniiauations and fedudions; fbme 
one or other of the parties will grow tired. and fall under the temp- 
tation, or attack, vigproufly the dominions of one of the members ;; 
tfeis will create a powerful diverfion, and prob^ibly, bring on his ^ 
defeftion, which will foon break the confederacy. 

It 19^ dangerous to oppofe fuch an- army in front thefirft cam-- 
paign; emulation and hopes of fuccefs. give them vigour; it were 
expedient tQ;anticipate their, union by occupying fome capital :pofl-,, 
and prevent them from .joining at all, which is eafily done, as the 
motions of fuch troops are generally very flow, and recruits, .fl:6res^ 
&c,.brought from different places, and often from a great diftance. . 
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Rome in Its infancy, furroiinded by many different people, was 
placed in that critical fituation, where it was neceflary to perilh or 
conquer. It happened, as it generally does with men thus fituated, 
they conquered fucceffively all their adverfarics ; they acquired by 
the fword, and mud preferve their acquifitions by the fword^. 

This celebrated people, if placed at the mouth of the Tiber^ 
thirty miles from the fpot they occupied, would have become fifli- 
ermen at firft, and perhaps a fmall commercial republic, and dif- 
appeared ; but placed where it was, their exigence depended on 
the fword alone. 

After the expulfion of their kings it' became a democracy, and 
every citizen was bred and trained a ibldier ; it was the only trade ; 
the time not employed in war was given to agriculture i the chief 
occupation was war, which continued without intermiflion for near 
five hundred years, attacking or. attacked; fcarce a year pafled 
without ibme military operation. 

Necessity firft made that republic purely military^ their par- 
ticular form of government rendered it fo afterwards; the right 
was in the people, but the power really in the fenatc ; the continual 
abufe of it occaiioned thofe difputes and contentions which diflurbed 
the tranquillity of the ftate, and more than once brought it on the 
brink of deflruiftion* 

The fenate, far from defifting from encroaching on the people, 
l>ecame daily more wanton in their oppreffions ; to iecure their ufur- 
pations the mofl proper method was, to engage the people in conti'* 
nual warS| and thus keep numbers of them at a diftance. 



Taxs 
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This was a temporary remedy, but in the end proved fetal to^ 
the republic ; for the force of the people was great, and wanted 
only a head to direct it, which, fboner or later, muft be founds 
Marius and Ca&far, or any leader with fuperior talents and ambition 
muft, aided by fuch forces, eafily overcome the (enate, whofe power 
was founded in opinion, art, and cunning only. 

A FBOPtfi thus coniHtutfiid, trained iu t|ie practice of war. during; 
the fpace of Cix hundred years, muft acquke a degree of 9rt and 
addreifs infinitely fuperior to that of other nations, who made war 
only occafionally. The neceflity of a vigorous difcipUne and fub* 
ordination muft appear evident ; from being always in the prefeuce 
of the enemy, it became a habit, and continual exercife made eyery 
operation of war familiar and eafy* To their fuperior knowledge 
were added fuperior motives* to exert their talents. Victory was a 
ifneans which led to pecuniary advantages^ to a ^pre-eminence and 
tidvancemeat in tihe ftate. 

■ 

The virtue and prowefs of the foldier exalted the condition of 
the citizen, no human reward was refufed to great military merit.. 
With that knowledge the fruit of ages, and with every motive 
whkh can excite a man to a vigorous exertion of his forces ;. fuch 
a fieople muft neceftarUy become finally fuperior to every other 
people placed in different cLrcumftances^ 



T^is difference -alone rendered Rome a miliary republic fupe--^ 
nor to Carthage, a commercial one The firft ipecies pf repub-- 
lies muft probably fall by the hands of a citizen^ the laft by thofe 
ef a foreigner^ 
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CHAPTER V. 



OF AN ARISTOCRACY. 

THIS fpecies of republkh whofe authority is fupported by 
opinion, rather than force, is obliged to adopt many of the 
maxims of defpotifm, particularly if confined within narrow limits* 
Jealous and fufpicious, private executions are employed oftener than 
public. They fear each other, the people if numerous, and like- 
wife their neighbours. 

The command cannot with fafety be committed to the care of 
an eminent citizen, nor even to a ftranger of fuperior abilities ; he 
muft be watched and environed with fpies as well in peace as ia 

war. 

The neceflary powers to conduct an army with vigour, and en- 
force difcipline and fubordination, cannot be granted him, both him- 
felf arid the troops muft be kept low in the opinion of the public 
Hence it is that fuch troops do not deferve the name of foldiers, 
being calculated only for (how and parade, are totally incapable of 
adion. Hov^rever, if the people have been governed with modera* 
tion and wifdom, they may be induced to exert themlelves ftrenu- 
oufly in the caufe of their mafters, and more than once have fhewn 
uncommon vigour, when the republic lias been threatened with 
^reat and imminent danger. 

Wars in general, and particularly thofe carried on at a diftance, 
conquefts^ &c. are incompatible with an ariftocratical republic. In 
this fort of government the people muft be careflcd, protefted, and 

treated 
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treated with humanity and an equal diftribution of juftice, the no* 
bles awed by fear* and the neighbouring powers kept friendly by 
policy : to thefe maxims the ancient and moft illuftrious republic 
of Venice owes its glory and duration. 

Mixed and limited monarchies are in h&. republics, muft be 
governed on the fame principles ; as the executive power is here 
much more uniform, fimple, and flrong, fo the flat6 has more vi- 
gour abroad and lefs convulfions at home. Sogner or later the 
equilibrium is loft, and the balance intirely on the fide of the exe- 
cutive power, which, contrary to the opinion of Montefquicu, 
ought for ever to be feparated from, and dependent on the legifla- 
tive power, and in no cafe whatever be made a part of it ; that is 
to fay, the fame perfbn or perfons entrufled with the executive 
power mufl not be likewife a part of the legiflative, otherwife it 
will finally become an abfelute monarchy. 

All general affemblies centre finally in few^ and perhaps in one 
perfbn. The army is commonly mercenary, and totally dependent 
on the chief magiflrate, yet the complicated principles of the go- 
vernment puts the executive power often in oppofition to the legif- 
lative ; fo that the meafures of the former, however wife and jufl:, 
are thwarted, and the operations clogged with fo many reflriftions, 
that it wants the neceffary vigour to profecute a war with fuccefs, 
particularly in the beginning. A common and prefBng danger, 
however, gives them unitjjr and confiflency, fo that, contrary to 
what happens in defpotic and military governments, more vigour 
appears in the profecution of a war than in its beginning. When 
by great fuccefles it draws towards a conclufion, new intrigues, 
factions, and difputes arife, the principle of adlion fubfides, every 
body grows tired, and peace at any rate, even a bad one, mufl be 

had. 
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OF CIVIL WARS. 

WHILE the foedal fyftcm prevailed in Europe, it was almoft 
a continual fcene of civil wars, difcord, and contention ; the 
great lords were too powerful, and the crown too weak to prcfervc 
the peace or reftore it when difturbed. Within thcfc two centu- 
ries induftry has raifed a new order of fubjeds ; the crown has con- 
tinually Increafed in flrength. 

The foedal fyflem and a national militia have dlfappeared, an<f a 
regular army fubftituted in its room. The nobrlity, formerly the 
tyrant of the vaiTal, and a terror to the prince, is now become the 
moft abjeft tool of unlimited prerogative, which can be checked 
and controled by no one. The whole force of the ftate being cen- 
tered in the prince alone ; his authority, thus fupported, knows no 
limits but his own difcretion ; ft is therefore almoft impoffiblb there 
ihould be any civil wars in Europe; 

On the Icaft appearance of an infurre£kion, troops may be Si* 
ftantly dispatched to difperfe and diffipate the few who have had 
the temerity to affemblb The nobility having no longer any in- 
fluence over the people, and by exceffive luxury reduced to a blind 
obedience to the court, neither can nor will difturb or oppofe its 
operations, and the people in general di(perfed, and without ^ 
chief, caftaot he united or brought to ad on any regular plaxr of op- 
j)G&tioa. 
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Some tranfitory effi>its and difcontent maj arife in great cities^ 
but on the appearance of a regular army mufl vanifh.. The rabble 
ads for a moment only, there is no poffible means of keeping them 
together, or to dired them on a given plan : thofe who poilefs any 

thing recur to the protection of the ftate, and are happy, if per« 
mitted to enjoy what they have in peace. 

Various circumftances may occafion a revolt, and render it 
dangerous, when the motives are permanent and of great impor- 
tance to the whole community. Such as religion and liberty, men 
will unite in the defence of both, and exert themfelves in propor-* 
tion to the danger with which they are threatened. It is not a 
partial or tranfitoiy evil, but a general one, and the greateft of all 
calamities they fear, and, therefore, while the lead probability of 
a fuccefsful reliftance appears, they will to the laft moment defend 
themfelves, and the more fo, as a war carried on upon thefe prin« 
ciples leaves no room for a reconciliation. 

There is no medium between eternal happinefs and damna- 
tion, a total fubmiflion or a total independence ; the one or the - 
other of the parties muft be intirely conquered. Notwithftanding 
fuch powerful motives, it would be very difficult they ihould pro- 
duce unanimity and come to a head, if in the beginning govern- 
ment a£ls with vigour : on one fide there are flrength, authority, 
opinion, armies ready colledted and prepared for aftion ; op the 
other a total want of all thefe. It would therefore feem impoflible 
that in fuch circumftances any rebellion fhould be formed at all, 
much lefs become dangerous, unlefs negleded at firfl, particularly 
if the province is contiguous and within reach of government, but 
when they are placed at a very great diflance, intercepted by the 
feas, or any very difficult mountains, the people numerous, and 
animated by the motives above-mentioned, they will have time to 

0^2 . confer 
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confer te^gether^ unite, fbtm fome plan cf goveramMt, wad a£b 
upon ibme certain line. Thej are prepared in ibiiie mealure to 
oppofe in any attack to be made on theim ; the more excenfive the 
country, the more eafily defended, becaufe thofe who attack muft 
aO: on one line only, whereas they who defend themfelves may 
oppoie you on many. 

There is fcarce a point in the whole countiy, from whence 
fupplies of fome kind may not be drawn, whereas the aflailant can 
draw it from one alone. Thefe advantages are fi> very coufideraUet 
that in the end, thoTe pofiefled of them muft finally prevail, if they 
confine their views to a defenfive war ; unle6 you contrad your 
line of operation by a great and decifive vidory (which g^ves you 
a fufficient traft of country to fubfift upon, that you may proceed 
gradually to fubdue the whole) no folid operations can be exe-» 
cuted. They will be confined merely to fruitlefs ekcurfions, and 
at the end of every campaign you will find yourielf lefs able to 
profecute the war, which grows languid, is negleded, and finally 
abandoned for want of means to continue it, and the people are 
feparated from you for ever. 

Sir CH has been, and generally muft be, the ifTue of wars profecuted 
«it a great diftance, unlefs the firft campaign gives you a decifive 
fuperiority ; it follows of courfe, that the fuccefs of fuch enter- 
prizes depends intircly on the vigour of your operations : if in the 
beginning they are not decifive, they never will be fo hereafter. 

Victory, terror, and a general pardon may force the people 
to fubmifliion, re-eftabUfti union and the public tranquillity. If 
the people in general have not from perfonal motives revolted, but 
have been excited by the ambition and authority of a few confide- 
table men, means may be found to fow diflfenfion among them ; 
a pardon may then incline them to difjperie* 

From 
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From whatever motives the revolt proceeds^ the authority of 
the fbvereign snuO: be fupported fword in hand. There can be ho 
n^;ociation between the ibvereign and the iubje£(: ; the firft muft 
never fpeak in v^, nor the laft refift with impunity, otherwife 
government is at an end. With what caution then fhould the 
fovereign avoid every meaAire which may poiUbly bring his autho- 
rity in queftion, when the conteft muft fiuifli in the ruin of his 
fubjeAs or himfelf* It is a ground fbwn with difficuhies and pre-^ 
cipices, deftru£tion is unavoidable ; ail other wars leave fbme open« 
ing to a reconciliation and peace; this none^ it is inexpiable. 
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OF THE CAMP. ^/;,^ ^. 

TO judge of a Camp, you tnuft draw a line from one wing 
to another, extending it a mile beyond them which will 
mark the front of it, and ihew you all its advantages and 
imperfeftions at one view, and the points which command : any- 
one of thofe being carried^ forces the enemy to retire, and infures 
the viftory. 

Secondly, You muft draw three more lines, perpendicular to 
the camp line above, toward both wings and the center, which 
gives you the profile of the ground before the camp. The con- 
iideration of thefe four lines will (hew you what points you ought 
to attack, and how, and with what fpecies of troops, as in 
fig. 4- 

Sometimes an army is not encamped on a right line, but forms 
an irregular one, as in fig. 5. It is evident that the parts of it 
which projeft muft be attacked, becaufe you can invelope them 
whereas if you leave them behind you, and advance againft the 
inward parts, the enemy inyelopes you, and attacks one or both 
your flanks. This rule is equally true, whether the line be natu- 
ral 
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ral or artifictal, as thoie of a fortrefs. The baillon muft be at- 
tacked before the curtain : the firft being taken, the other parts 
cannot refift. The fame riling will happen in every fpecies of irre- 
gular lines*. 

If on examining the four fines, which give the front and pro- 
file of the enemy's camp,, you find it too ftrong, and you cannot 
force him by any dxre£E attack to abandon it, you muft leave him 
there, and place yourfelf on the one or the other of his.flknks,., as' 
in fig. 6. and extend your line, fb that it may z& on hts line of 
communication, which will ibon force him to change his pofition, 
iind fell back. The leaft delay or neglet^ on his part will enable 
you to attack him with advantage, and, if you adkwith vigour, to 
defeat him intirely, particularly if his other flank is. pofted on- a 
river, a morafs, a precipice, &c. which is generally the cafe,^ to- ' 
fecure, as they fay, the ffauks. A very dangerous method, be- 
«aule^, if an enemy poft himfelf on the other wing, you cannot 
avoid a total overthrow, if he attack you with vigour ; where- 
fore, contrary to the general opinion, 1 advifc that your flanks, 
may be fecure d by the natural ftrengtli and difpofition of them,, 
which may be eafily effected rather than by fuch adventitious and: 
dangerous methods. 

If inftead of afting on the enemy's flanks and line of operation^ 
you advance in front againft him, it is plain, that though you are 
much fuperior to him, yet if the country is clbfe and favourable 
to him, you may not in a whole campaign have an opportunity to. 
stttack him with advantage ; and thus no aftion can in fuch circum- 
Aances be either general or decifive, which muft ever be the main. 
<Aje€b of a general who afts on the ofFenlive, as that of him on the* 
defeufive muft be to avoid it. No foiid and important operation- 
can be executed while the enemy can keep the field ;: you muft 
therefore by a decifive viAory, or by good manoeuvres, force him* 

to/ietire. and givfc you room to ad imcoatroUed*. 

C HA P. 
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OF THE MARCH OF AM ARMT; 

AND 

OF THE FRONT OF THE MARCH. 

THERE IS quackery in every thing. A quarter-mafler gene- 
ral is very proud^ if he can put in the Gazette that the army 
has marched in a great number of columns, as if that was the re- 
fult of his wifdom. The number of columns on which an army 
marches, depends intirely on the number of pradicable roads. 

In a populous and cultivated country there are many roads, be- 
caufe there muft neceflarily be communications between the vil- 
lages, towns, &c. whereas in a clofe country, interfedled by narrow 
palTes, mountains, ravins, valleys, torrents, rivers, woods, &c, 
there are few practicable roads, and thofe not very good, which of 
courfe oblige an army to march in few columns. 

If in fuch a country you pretend to march in many, the army 
cannot eafily be formed in order of battle in front, or on the flanks. 
A vigilant enemy may oppofe it in front, and prevent the formings 
while at the fame time he attacks the columns on the flanks, retards 
your march, and perhaps defeats your ajmy intirely, which has 
frequently happened. Much caution is required in making war 
in a clofe country. In an open country you march in feveral co- 
lumns, fee the enemy at a diftance, and therefore have time to 
form your line, and prepare for his reception. 

In marching, as well as in, every other operation, it is an 
axiom, that you muft perform them in the leaft time poffible. 

The 
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The p\irpo(e and dire£lk>n of your mdroh nhift deteriruiie the 
mode and manfter of executii^ it. 

Supposing you are oppofite the enemy^ in a parallel line, as ia 
fig- 7- 

1 T is evident^ that the dire£lion of your march muft be either 
towards him, from him, on one or other of your flanks* or in an 
oblique daredion, to place yourfelf on one or other of hts flaokfi* 

The mode in which your army is encamped* will facilitate the 
execution of your march : I therefore recommend that rqpreiented 
in fig, 6. which is that in which I would have you fight, for the 
reafons afligned in the preceding chapter. Your march muft be 
always analogous to the mode in which you encamp and fight, and 
be regulated by them. 

The focility and celerity of the niarch depend on the mode of 
forming the columns. 

First, The line is divided into fb many columns as there are 
roads; then by a demi-tour to the right or leftj each column 
marches by the road afiigned to it. 

The line being formed in three ranks, it follows, that the front 
of each column has only three men in front, which renders the 
march flow and difficult, in proportion to the length of the co- 
lumns. A column of horfe will, according to this method, occupy 
in marching more than double the groitod it does in order of battle, 
becaufe the length of a horfe is more than double his breadth or 
thicknefs ; for which reafons, an army fliould never march in this 
manner, excepting in two cafes only ; that is, when you propofe 
placing yourfelf oh the enemy's flank, as in fig. 7, or that both 

R enemies 
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c»emie$ snanch tci parallel dlre^lions ; becauie in whatarer point 
of the inarch the enemy approaches you, your army is in order of 
battle in a moment, by making the front to the right or left, as 
the enemy Aands. Your march in this, as in every other cale, 
mud be covered by your light troops, placed between you and the 
enemy, particularly towards that flank of the enemy where you 
mtetid going, and the rear of your march, that he nuy not attack 
either the head or rear of your columns, both which are very weak, 
having no more than three men each in front, and being as near as 
may be to each other. They are all eafily enveloped, even by a 
jtnall body, and defeated. You can never form a line in the front 
«r rear of your march, capable of making the lea^ reiiftance* 

Sfcoudlt, The iecoud method of forming a column is, by 
dividing the battalions into feveral parts, each confifting of eight 
or ten men in front, more or lefs, as the road^ permit. Then 
each divifion wheels to the right or left, as in fig. 8. and marches 
xff to the roads aligned them, leaving an interval between each 



This method is generally made ufe of by the Pruffian; though 
improper for all marches in whatever direction they are made. In 
;a review they do very well, becaufe you can thereby difcover the 
jpoiition and march of the^ ranks. 

ft 

A COLUMN formed in this manner with Intervals, occupies the 
lame ground as in order of battle, fo that nothing is got by it. 
After a march of a few miles, the diftances are loft ; fome will be 
found greater, otTiers lefler, than they ought to be; therefore it Is 
impoffible to xeftore the order of battle, if the enemy approaches 
cither flank : and if you Intend to form the front, perpendicular 
to your line of march, it Is evident that operation requires equal 
time, ivhatever may be the front of your feveral divi£ions, becauie 

the 
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the diftance from the van to the rear will be the (ame, whether 
their froQts be of three or thirty men, as the intervals between 
them are: equal to the front they occupy, when ranged in order of 
battle, in three ranks. From whence it follows, that this method 
has no one advantsige, and is attended with many difficulties, both 
in marching and in fonning the line, and therefore muft be entirely 
exploded^ 

Thirdly, The third method of forming the column of march 
IS the fame as the fecond, viz. by divifious, wheeling to the right 
or left, with this difference, that the feveral divifious clofe and 
leave no interval between them, excepting vety fmall ones, to dif^ 
tingui(h the battalions and regiments, as in fig. 9* 

By this method it is plain, that if the front of each divifion i& 
nine or twelve men, the length of your column will be only the 
third or the fourth part of what it will be if formed in the firfl or 
fecond manner above-mentioned, though compofed of an equal 
number of men, and confequently requires only a third or fourth part 
of the time to be reflored and formed in order of battle ; therefore 
I prefer it to all others, excepting in the two cafes above-mentioned, 
viz. when you march on the enemy's fiank, or when both armies 
march on parallel lines, and fb near, that an attack on either fide 
may be intended, or poflible, becaufe in fuch circumflances it is 
necefTary that an army fhould in an inflant be in order of battle* 

Various methods may be adopted to form columns of march, 
that is, fuppofing a battalion is divided in five or more parts, it is 
plain that either of them may be made the van of it, fig. 10, 11,12. 

M. Guf BSRTt ifehofe writings do him and his country honour, if 
I remember well, jpropofes the divifious on the right and left fhould 
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march by the diagonals, as marked in fig. lo. thoie of the right 
before that of the center, and thofe of the left behind it ; becauie 
he fuppofes this the fliorteft and moft expeditious method of doing 
it, which is true only in part ; that is, it is ihorter than if the 
right or left divifion was made the head of the column^ as in this 
cafe the other divifions mufl march double tk ground. 

This method is fubjed to one very great inconvenience, both 
in forming the column and in opening it. The divifion which 
forms the head, marches before the front to take its place, covers 
it fblntirely, that no part of it can z€t if the enemy, advances, 
which is a capital fault, becaufe every motion made near the enemy 
mufl be fupported by fbme corps in order of battle. Moreover, 
thofe different motions, fbme forward and others backward, will 
eafily produce confufion. 

The befl methods I know is, either to order the divifion of the 
center to advance brifkly, and the other divifions to the right and 
left, as in fig* 1 1 • to march behind it alternately, or rather from 
the right or left, which is the beft of all. 

When the qolumns come to the ground, where they are to per- 
form the line^ the head marches flowly, and the other divifions 
march to the right and left alternately, or to the left in the fecond 
cafe, as in fig. 1 2. to talf^e up their ground, whicli is done with fim- 
plicity and quicknefs. 
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OP THE LINE OF OPERATIONS. 

WHEN, like the Tartars, you enter an enemy's coiitttiy^ 
with an intention only to ravage and plunder it, you muft^ 
like them, be mounted on light cavalry, enter at one part, fweep 
all before you, and retire with your booty by another as faft as you 
can. 

If this cruel and inhuman method of making war was adopted^ 
hundred thoufand horfemen, fo equipped, would in a fhort time lay 
^1 Europe wafle, and cover it with defblation, in ipite of your fine 
armies, artillery, heavy fquadrons, &c. becaufe a£bivity is every thing 
in war, in which our armies are totally deficient, being chained to 
ibme fortreis whtre their depots are lodged, they cannot advance a 
hundred miles, and are continually turning about in a narrow circle^ 
of which the magazines are the center. 

The Tartars neither have, lior want depots? t^ the rapidity of 
their motions they muft and do find every thing on the fpot. But 
when we penetrate, with our great and very heavy armies,, into an 
enemy's country, it is with a view to conquer fome provinces^ 
fortrelies^ &c. and finding nothing upon the road to fubfift. upon^ 
we have fixed and determined points to lodge our Aores and provir 
fioast from whence they are tranfported to the army^ vrhich muft 
proceed from thofe* given points to other fixed and detensiined 
points in the enemy's country, if you carry on an ofienfive war i or 

ftom 
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from a given point in your own, towards another on the frontiers^ 
if you are on th^ defend ve. 

The line which unites thefc points, on which every army muft 
aft, is called The Line of Operation ; and, of all thofe we have men- 
tioned, is the mofl important. For on the good or bad choice of 
this line the final event of the war chiefly depends. If it is ill 
chofca all your fucceflcs, however brilliant^ will, in the cad, be 
found ufelefs. 

Let us illuftrate this do£trine oy an example ; we will fuppoie 
an army of forty thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe, befides 
thofe required for the train of artillery, bread waggons, officers 
horfes, &c. which will amount to as nwny more* This army is 
at Exeter, and propoies to advance to London, and has its maga- 
zines all at Exeter. I have only thirty thoufand men : I eiicamp 
as near Exeter as I can, and by occupying advantageous pofts, I 
will force him to employ a fortnight in marching to Dorchefter or 
Blandford ; till then I oppofe the enemy in front with fmall parties 
only in his flanks, but when he is arrived thirty or forty miles 
from Exeter, from which place alone he draws his fubfiftence, ia- 
ftead of oppofing him in front with all my forces, I place ten thou- 
fand on his line of march, ten on his left flank, and the remaining 
ten along his line of operation, which goes from his camp to his 
depots at Excten The laft will be diftributed in four or five corps 
along that Ime, and form a chain from one end to the other, fb that 
a fingle waggon cannot pafs unobferved, and coniequently will be 
taken or attacked by fome one or other of thefe parties. A . hun- 
dred men will deftroy as many waggons by dilperfing the drivers, 
taking away or killing the horfes, breaking the carriages, &c. The 
^nemy muft, therefore, fend a ftrong body of troops, ten thoufand 
men, for example, to efcort a great convoy. I then make a mo- 
tion 
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tion to the right with my whole army ; fo that my left comes acrols 
bis kfty my center and right go many miles bejrond it. In whatever 
manner the eicort is diftributed, as part in the front, part in the 
center, and part in the rear of the convoy ; I fay, that neither 
ten nor even twenty thoufand can preferve it ; becaufe thefe are 
chained to their convoy» and cannot quit it, nor the ftation they 
occupy ; whereas my troops can engage and attack, how, when, 
and where they pleafe : they can attack and amufe the efcorts in 
a pafs or a wood, which of courfe obliges the whole to ftop, white 
two or three thoufand men, difperfed in fmall parties, attack the 
chain of waggons from one end to the other. If they fucceed in 
ibme places only, the whole will be fbon difperfed. 

It f^ould be advifeahle to attack that part, which proceeds at the 
head of the convoy^ with the greateft part of your forces, if i^ goes 
ten or twelve miles from the camp ; becaufe you may then cut i^ 
off intirely, and the whole convoy and the remaining part of the 
efcort, unlefs^the enemy faUs back immediately to aflift them, 
which is no eafy niatter, as you have the center and left of your 
army on his flank and rear in his retreat ; and moft certainly be 
will arrive too late to prevent the ruin of his convoy^ which is ouc 
olyeft. 

If inftead of being only thirty or forty miles from Exeter, ZB 
we fuppofe, he is a hundred, at Saliibury, for exaniple; I always 
fuppofe that all his provifions, without exception, come from 
thence, or from any where elfe, a hundred miles off. I lay, that 
fuch an enemy as we fuppofe^ cannot remain a fortnight in that 
camp, though the convoys meet with no other difficulty, but fuch 
as arife from the length of the road, bad weather^ accident, &c« &&. 

It 
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It is impoflible to coUed a&d inidatain a fufficient number of 
horfesy carriages, ice. to fuppljr an army of fifty or fixtj thonland 
men, including thofe who fi>llow the camp^ with providoas, ih^res, 
forage, &c. and to ibpply the convoy, drivers, &c. in their jour- 
ney to and from the camp : two hundred miles, w« fuppoie^ 
which cannot be performed in lefs than twenty days. I am fi> 
convinced myfelf of this, that if you place twenty thouiand feot, 
and five thoufand horie, on any fpot, {o that they fubfift only upon 
what is brought from o»e given point, a hundred nules off, they 
mud in a week go and meet their convoy, diiperfe, or perifli. 

Now, if to thefe natural and infurmoyntable difficulties, you 
add thofe which an able leader can create by acting on the principles 
we have eftablifhed above, it will appear evident, beyond contra- 
didion, that no army, great or fmall, can ad in a line of operation 
of a hundred miles, provided you can keep the field ; of courfe yon 
muft avoid a general adion. 

The more the country is inclofed and interfered by woods, 
mountains, rivers, paiies, &c. the more difficulties the enemy will 
meet with : the more crofs roads, the more advantageous for you ; 
becaufe they enable you to zQt continually on his line of operation. 
In fuch a country, you may in almoft every fpot lay fnares 
for his parties, even for his whole army, with fuccefs. Who- 
ever weighs what we have faid, will be convinced that the ideas 
and fears of ah invafion were vain and abfurd. 

This reafoning, which from experience we are perfuaded is 

juft, will (hew why our efforts in America have not been crowned 

with fuccefs ; and why, though in every refped infinitely fuperior 

to the Rebels, we have never been able to penetrate fifty miles into 

the country, nor keep any one given point, though but twenty or 

thirty 
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thirty miles widbin laud,. From all which we deduce the following 
conclufions. 

« 

First, That ki the choice of your line of operation, when the 
nature of the frontier y/ou in^ectd to attack, ajiid jth^e pofition of your 
depots, leave you May choice, you muft chufe the (horteft and the 

^RCpypj-T, That the direftion he ^ch that the enemy cannot 
a£k on your Aapjcs, and qf courfe ptx ytmr fald line, which muft 
h^y^pen if the provinces ^on the right or left of your march are in his 
f^lS&tu Tjtie ^i)geF yo^ i^rqceed /oa (If ch a feries, the mprp cer« 
3sm h Jff^mr jW^fiR^Mop -J ^ \n f H^ ^^^ y ^ will l^aye no W at. 
^i jH^VjwUI Jb^ iutirely A»^r9un4cd, and you are loft. 

TfiiRDLT^ That it leads you to ibme deciiive objeSt^ otI^erwi& 
ten campaigns, however fortunate, will give you nothing worth 
having. 

If the difficulties are always in proportion to the length of your 
line of operation, it follows, that when efher eircomftances are 
nearly equal to that ar^iy which ^St$ on the fhorteft lines, muft from 
that circumftance alone prevail ; even though much inferior, pro* 
v^ed it is conduced with prudence and aAivity. 

From thefe conclufions we deduce the principles of an ofTenfive 
war. 
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OF AN OFFENSIVE WAIU 

WHEN you enter an enemy*s country, it is with a view e> 
raife contributions, deftroy his magazines, &c. or make a 
diverfion to favour and facilitate the operations of an army which 
ads in another line ; or finally to conquer fome province. 

The mode of afting, in thefe three different cafes, will be diffe- 
rent of courfe, and mufl be regulated by the different objefts you 
have in view. In the two firfl cafes, prudence, and above all,, ce^ 
lerity : in the laft, prudence, a^ivity, and folidity mufl be em* 
ployed. 

In order to explain what I have to fay on the fubjcdt we are dit 
cufUng, I mufl propofe the following queflions» 

First, Is the proyince you propofe to conquer fortified or not ? 

Secondly, Is it feparated from the other provinces of jrour 
enemy, by fome confiderable river which never freezes^ or by fbme 
very high and difficult mountains, which have few roads and nar- 
row, as is ufually the cafe ? 

Thirdly, or finally. Has it no fortrefs, river, or mountains, but 
is like the provinces contiguous to it, open more, or lefs ? 

All provinces whatever come under one or other of thefe deno- 
minations, and therefore your mode of carrying war into them, 
and the refult of your operations, will be analagous to them. 

In 
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Ik the firft cafe you muft take the fortrefs, becaufe that alooc 
can enable you to feparate your army, and take your quarters 
ihcre during, the winter. 

If the place is confiderable, and your enemy has a good army in 
the fields it will be a very difficult enterprize, and require much 
vigour and fagacity to execute it with fuccefs, particularly if the 
country is clofe and favourable for a defenfive war; and your line 

« 

of operation is long and interfedled by. rivers, mountains, pafies, &c. 

To facilitate your undertaking, I advife you to march up to the 
enemy, and force him to a battle ; or by ikillful manoeuvres drive 
him {o far beyond the fortrefs, thajt he cannot trouble you in the 
iiege. 

This fuppofes you are much fuperior to the enemy, and that 
you can keep him at a diilance with one part of your forces, while 
with the remainder you profecute the fiege, efcort the convoy, &c. 

If you are fuperior to him only by a third* part, and he is an 
able man, ten to one you will mifcarry, and be obliged to raile the 
iiege with fhame and lofs. 

If the place is fituated clofe on the frontier, then by marching 
eight or ten miles into the country, you put it behind you, and 
carry on your fiege, without any great obftacle on his part, becaufe 
your line of operation is (hort and eafily guarded. He cannot force 
you to abandon your enterprize, but by a viftory. 

But if the place is fituated thirty or forty miles within the 
country, by avoiding asgeneral aftion, and a£ting.with the greateft 
part of his forces on your line, he will probably take your convoys, 

S 2 and 
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and cut o^ your commuBicaicioii vntth your iepoUf ttid by that 
means oblige you to abandon the entei^ize ; aad yaur ittnat wiU 
be attended with great difficulties, becauie fMv arltiy will at «ilfr 
be attacked in front, flank, and rearr 



From this I draw one Conck^oQ ; if your fittisKmn is Adi, diit 
in general you mean to attack yo«Pr eisemy on m givon foaiMMr, 
yeiur fortrefles can never be too near thfcn^ bMavfe fmsat Hm 4i 
operation will be the ikorter. 

Bt7T if fuch places are ineeftded te corer the cmntvy, tiiey ftiuft 
be placed thirty 6t ferty miks from the frooticr, xkAs& ^oom fm- 
ticukr ciftwhltfiicds iswervene, as a great river, a fdi^ Ac 

If you attack a place forty miles within the enemy^s country, I 
would advife forming a camp in the "Roman manner, about half 
way, with fome redoubts b6fore your entrenchments, to prevent 
the enemy from approaching them, and throwing fliells and toiii* 
buftibles into your camp, and burn your ftores, while you are 
^oAployed in keeping the ^nemy at a diftance and foragkig the 
country. All your ftores, provilions, artillery, &c. are placed tn 
this camp, and from thence brought to that you occupy about the 
place without danger or difficulty, which could not be done if they 
were brought forty miles off, foecaufe a line of that length cannot 
1)e guarded* 

m 

Ik order, to fottt ybur eilcmy to a battle, or to abandon the 
country, you muft ttaWrally ^»pk>y all your forces imited. De- 
tachments, excurfions, &c. muft of courfe be avoided, becaufe they 
wdiken your -aAny, :ire ^2|x)fed to be est off, #id ruin the coun«> 
fry, Whidh ydoliitift ^MlbHte^ ^f >«ii 4IMaii lo4ay «here. 

Instbad 
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Instea'd <if attempting to •ruia his fmall depots, fcattered abpufr 
the yi\\Bgo$f which are the only your detachments can attack, pre*- 
i^rye your own, and fccure all that lays behind you in feme place* 
as you advancQ. Vou ean a€fc only pa one line, which muft^ bo 
determined by t|ie pofition of the enemy, until you have drove 
him beyond th*e place you propofe beiieging. From that moment' 
you aA io the .defeniive^ and your line is then determined from the 
camp you occupj to your depots : your whole attention mud be 
dire£i:ed to carry on^ the iiege, protect your convoys, &c. It is theii'^ 
that the enemy changes his fyftem from a defenfive to an offenfivp 
war : you are chained to your line,, whereas he i& perfectly at liberty ^ 
acri witt CB^lay that libertjr t;p adiragaiinft you day and night,, how, 
wlif 0^ fod whtna he idftTefi^ 

It IB preibahie ihe tiMXif xaoy liave fevecal liues of operaticfi* 
drawn £cc«d his joamp^ wherever it is, to the di£%rent fortrefles ai34 
dffiQts whkh he may h«Vje bdtnind h^m* In this 09^ he wili play 
with you a w§rale ^ampaigii, ihifting fi!om oae iin^ to anothery 
without a poffihilit^ of jbriogiog him to a .battle^ or of driving hJ^n^ 
out of the country. Your army will, be fbon exhaufted and wore 
eut With nMrdimg «A iwuDterrmarching^ cMitimuftUy changing, 
your line to foUuw Isum, tiJi ymur paowfiooa fail, and crblige you to 
f otire witboiit Attttopfitiog ^uy thkng with mi uv^y Xiow half ruioed*^ 
This 16 txai^y the «afe in Amecica. 

In foeii circumftancea nothing remmnii ier ^ou to do, but to 
wsMcki againift the plac« you inteiid befieging, which of courfe will 
fonet the eoemy to follow you; and if you can iccure your line of 
operation, he muft riik a battle, or fufier you to -take the place, 
which is the objedk you have in view, 

l9 
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If the enemy has feveral lines behind him, you muft endeavour 
to force him to aft in one only, which muft be done^ if it can be 
done at all, by afting on one or other of his flanks, which will force 
him to leave his camp and take another. Suppofing the enemy has 
three lines behind him, and that he Is encamped on the middle ; 
while he is on that line he laughs at you, and confequently you 
muft force him to take that on the right or left. If that on the 
right appears more advantageous to your views, of courfe you en- 
camp athwart his left flank, and aft in his rear, as is marked In 
Plate IV . fig. 6. 

This will force him to quit his camp, and retire on his right 
flank : by repeating this operation, you will drive him where you 
pleafe. The fuccefs, however, depends on fuperior velocity, which 
you cannot have, if the line you aft upon is longer than his, and 
he is in any xlegree an able man ; fo that unlefs you are much fupe- 
rior to the enemy in numbers, goodnefs, and your army fo con- 
ftituted, as to be alfo fuperior in velocity, he will undoubtedly 
balRe all your attempts, and oblige you to return home« 

If the country has no fortrefs, but is feparated from the other 
provinces by a great river or mountains, as we have fuppoied, is 
not very extenfive, and open^ and you are fuperior in cavalry, you 
may, by (killful manoeuvres, force him to pafs the river or moun- 
tains, and by placing your troops properly, keep pofleflion of it, 
otherwife not; of courfe, if the country has neither fortrefs nor rivers, 
&c. you may, like Barbarians, ravage and plunder the country^ and 
like them abandon it in hafte, but you can never make war on a 
folid foundation. 

These are, in my opinion, the principles of an ofFenfive war 
deduced from reafon and experietice. Whenever generals have 

been 
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been regulated by them, for the moft part they have been crowned 
with fuccefs ; and on the contrary, have generally been unfortunate, 
when they have deviated from them, which is confirmed by hif- 
tory. It remains with the general to know how to fupply themi 
as circumftauces require* 



CHAPTER V. 



OF A DEFENSIVE WAR. 

IF the principles of an ofFenfive war are fuch as we have indica- 
ted in the preceding chapter, it follows, that thofe of a defen- 
five war are exaftly the reverfe. If he who attacks you muft im- 
mediately bring you to a general aftion, that he may be enabled to* 
befiege fbme place of importance, form new depots, and advance 
further into the country, until he forces you to abandon the whole,, 
or make peace on the terms he prefcribes, it is your part to avoid 
a general afltion ; for while you have an army in the field, and know^ 
how to manage It with advantage^ he may, though much fuperior,, 
be forced to abandon his projedl, ainl retire with a ruined army^ 
Were you in a condition to venture an engagement with probable 
hopes of fuccefs,, you muft not do it^ becaufe if you are beat, the 
confequence may be fatal, and by conquering you only force him 
to retire, which you may do without any rifle, if you adhere ta 
what I (hall fay on the fubje^t*^ The enemy has chofe hia line o€ 
operation, which of courfe determines yours 1 you advance as for as- 
you can to meet him : if you can anticipate his motions, pafs your 
frontier, deftroy his fmall depots, carry off the horfes and cattle, and: 
the com if threfhed i when he advances, you retire gradually from* 
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from a given point in your own, towards another on the frontlets^ 
if you are on th^ defend ve. 

The line which unites thele points, on which every army muft 
aft, is cafled The Line of Operation ; and, of all thofe we have men* 
tioned, is the xnofl: important. For on the good or bad choice of 
this line the final event of the war chiefly depends. If it is ill 
chofen all your fuccefles, however brilliant^ will, in the end, bfc 
found ufelefs. 

Let us illuftrate this doftrine oy an example ; we will fuppoie 

« 

an army of forty thoufand foot, and ten thouland horle, befides 
thofe required for the train of artillery, bread waggons, officers 
horfes; &c. which will amount to as nwiny more« This army is 
at Exeter, and propofes to advance to London, and has its maga- 
zines all at Exeter. I have only thirty thoufand men : I eiicamp 
as near Exeter as I can, and by occupying advantageous pofts, I 
will force him to employ a fortnight in marching to Dorchefter or 
Blandford ; till then I oppofe the enemy in front with fmall parties 
only in his flanks, but when he is arrived thirty or forty miles 
from Exeter, from which place alone he draws his fubfiftence, in- 
ftead of oppofing him in front with all my forces, I place ten thou- 
fand on his line of march, ten on his left flank, and the remainihg 
ten along his line of operation, which goes from his camp to his 
depots at Exeter. The laft will be diftributed in four or five corps 
along that line, and form a chain from one end to the other, fb that 
a fingle waggon cannot pafs unobferved, and confequently will be 
taken or attacked by ibme one or other of theie parties. A . hun- 
dred men will deftroy as many waggons by difperfing the drivers, 
taking away or killing the horfes, breaking the carriages, &c. The 
enemy mud, therefore, fend a ftrong body of troops, ten thoufand 
mea for example, to efcort a great convoy« I then make a mo- 
tion 
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the country is mountainous, for you may probably cut off his com- 
munication with the main army, and dcftroy it totally, which I 
have fcen done. In fhort, one way or other, you muftget rid of 
this corpSj becaule no man, or body of men, can long withftand 
an attack in front, and another in flank at the fame time, or re* 
main in any given poft, if a powerful corps is placed lb as to be able 
to a£t on its line of operation. 

An enemy may be lituated with regard to you, in three di6ferent 
manners ; i ft, in front ; 2dly, in front and flank ; 3dly, in front 
and rear. In the firfl caie, you may find numberlefs flrong camps, 
where you can ftop him, though much fuperior, and where you 
may rifle a battle, becaufe as our armies are conftituted, a defeat is 
dangerous only to a certain degree, whereas in the fecond and third 
cafes they mufl be fatal ; if you romain on the fpot until the enemy 
approaches and attacks you. No army conquers merely by refifl- 
ing ; you may repel an enemy, but victory is the refult of action. 

Wb have faid already that when an enemy advances againfl you 
in front and flank, you mufl beat that body which comes on your 
flank, preferable to the other in front, becaufe you can always op- 
pofe this with fuccefs, but not the other : if you drive the army 
back a march or two, and leave the corps on your flank or behind 
you, fo far from reaping any advantage from your fuccefs, it may 
be fatal to you, becaufe the corps in your flank may occupy fome 
pafs behind you, and cut off your army intirely, infbmuch, that 
the enemy ought to fall back and draw you after him, that his 
corps may a£k in the manner we hinted at. 

If you are inclofed by two armies, you mufl march by the right 
or left, and flip away if you can, if not, you muft fight. Ancient 
hiftory furniihes us with two events of this nature, from whence 

T we 
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we (hall draw a general rule for the condua of a general who may 

happfen to find himfelf in fuch an unhappy fituation. 

The Gauls had invaded Italy, and" having plundered it,, weue a% 
tifual returning homewards loaded with fpoib. A confular army 
foHowedthem, in hopes of fomc fevourable opportunity to attack 
them- and retake the plunder. Being arrived in Tufcany, they 
were alarmed by the approach of another army coming accidentally 
to meet them. Thus on the point of being attacked in front and 
rear, they formed their army, fo that it prefented a double front, 
and 'waited the event. They were attacked, and aU. cut to pieces. 

The other is in the hiftory of the Jews r Jonathan and his bro- 
ther, I think (no matter who) commanded the Jewifli army, 
which was in the fame fituation as that of the Gauls. Jonathan 
divided his army in two parts,- formed a line of chariots, waggons, 
&c. behind which he placed the weakeft part under his brother to 
©ppofe one army f with the other, and beft part, he advanced againft 
the other army of the enemy,. whiicK he attacked with that vigour 
and fury, which fuch a fituation infpires, and. of courfe defeated the 
enemy totally ;. that part oppofed to his brother, on feeing this- 
event, gave over attacking the chariots, and ran away. There is 
not a finer manoeuvre recorded in hiftory :. imitate this noble ex- 
ample. 

When two armies march againft you, in the manner juft men- 
faoned, and come from a confiderable diftance ; if your country is 
ftrong, and has feme good fortrefs in it, where your depoits lay, 
occupy a ftrong camp and be quiet ;. fuch. numerous armies irt 
fuch a fituation cannot remain a fortnight ;. they muft feparate for 
want of provifions. In this manner the king of Pruffia baffled tlic 
attempts of thq Auftrians and Ruffians for four campaigns.. 

Is 
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ly your country has no fuch fortrefs to cover you, of courfe you 
tnuft either beat one of the armies which marches againft you^ or by 
placing yourfelf on the outward flank of one of them ; force them 
to unite, and a€t upon one line : avoid a battle, which you may 
then do as long as you pleafe. They muft feparate and ;-etire, be* 
caufe two fuch armies caniMt fubfift on the ileres .provided for one 
only. 

If finally two armies ad in different lines, and attack diftant provin- 
ces, you muftof courie oppoie an army to each of them. If you cannot 
4I0 it, abandon that which is far off, collect your forces, and attack 
that which is neareft to you, and itioft dangerous. Wh6a your 
forces do not permit you to oppofe your enemies at once in every 
point, you muft a£fc in part on the defenfive, and in the other offen- 
(iveiy. If you are too weak to a£t in many points at once, you muA 
abandon fbnM of them, that you may ad with more vigour in others. 

Having pointed out all the different fituatlons in which an enemy, 
with one or more armies, can be with regard to yours, and /hewn 
what you are to do in fuch different circumflances, we now return to 
our fubjed ; and we will alio fhew, how you may check the progrefs 
of the mofl powerful adverfary. 

When he has penetrated thirty or forty miles into your country, 
and you cannot or will not oppofe him in front ; when you cannot 
defend your own line, you muft either retire as he advances, till he 
has drove you out of the country, or attack his. The method of 
doing this with fuccefs, we fay, is, to leave on your line, to oppoffe 
the enemy in front, a fifth of your army, chiefly cavalry ; three- 
fifths on the flank of his march ; the remaining fifth, all of light 
troops, horfe and foot, mufl be placed along his line of operation in 
fmall bodies of one or two thoufand men, who occupy the mbft 

T 2 advan- 
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advantageous ipots^ as woods, pafles, &c. where they remain -eon^ 
cealed. Parties muft be fent from one to the other of about a 
hundred men, fo that there is not a fingle point of the enemy *s line 
which you cannot attack with fuccefs in an inftant.- Half hisarmj 
cannot proted his convoys on a line of thirty miles. If he fends 
two or three ftrong detachments to efcort a capital convoy» perhaps 
of three thoufand waggons, becaufe you have taken or difperied 
his fmall ones, fuch a convoy will 6ccupy near thirty miles : I lup- 
pofe the efcort to confift of twenty thoufand men ; thefc will be 
polled in feveral corps, in front, rear, and along the flanks of the 
march ; you are informed of his difpoiition^ you^ may reinforce that 
part which we ^ppofe already placed on his line, whether you do 
or not. 1 fay, that the ten or twelve thoufand light troops may 
unite in a fhort time, and be fuperior to the enemy*s efcort in any 
given point, and beat it ; ftop the front of the convoy, while your 
fmall parties break the carriages, take away the horfes or kill them. 
]f a hundred only of the carriages are deftroyed,. all thofc which arc 
behind muft ftop. The efcort is chained to the convoy, even to 
particular points of it. If you cannot beat it, amufe it by ikirmiib- 
ing ; your parties in the mean time da the bufinefs. 

By afting exa£Hy in this manner,, the Auftrians took or deftroyed 
a great convoy going from Neifs to Olmutz, which obliged the 
king to raife the fiege of that place next morning, . and to abandon 
Bohemia in a few days* 

If in the conduct of a defeniive war you adhere to the principles 
we have laid down, and the enemy's line of operation is only thirty 
or forty miles lofig» much more if it is a hundred, you will triumph 
in the end, and enjpy the fruits of your prudence and adivit}^ 
which is every thing in war, particularly in adefenfive one, where 
they muA fupply the want of force. 

From^ 
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From the nature of a defenfive war arifes the utility and necef- 
fity of light troops, of which we (hall treat in the following 
chapter.. 



CHAPTER VL 



OF LIGHT TROOPS. 

DURING the wars wKich we defcribe, the Auftrians ha^ 
I believe, .near thirty thoufand of this kind of troops diftri- 
butedin the different armies and corps. The only ufe I ever faw 
made of them was to obferve the enemy placed, as they generally 
were, before the front of our armies, they could do no more, and 
even this they did very imperfeftly, becaufe they were too aume* 
roujj, encamped in fuch confiderable bodies, that they were totally 
deficient in aftivity, and preferved nothing but the names of light 
troops. Obferved by the enemy, he mafked them whenever he 
chofe to march by his flanks, or to retire, fo effe<Slually, that for 
the moft part we had no intelligence of his motions, till it was too 
late to avail ourfelves of any favourable circumftance which might 
offer, infomuclii, that I do not remember we ever attacked his 
rear guard with fuccefs, though great bodies of light troops, and 
very often the main army, were near enough to do it with advau-- 

tage. 

When the enemy advanced towards us, after fldrmifhing a little, 
thefe light troops difperfed and retired where they pleafed j and if a 
battle enfued, they difappeared, and were loft for feveral days. 
Many of thefe corps obferved fo ill, that very often they were fur- 
prized, made prifoners, or totally difperfed. From whence I con- 
clude, that a regiment of Huffars^ and a few hundred Croats, will 

obferve 
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obferve an enemy much better than fo many thoufands, for this plain 
rcafon, they are or ought to be invHiblet and fo pofted near the 
high road§, before the enemy^s front, and on his flanks, that he 
cannot move without their knowledge. It is therefore abfurd to 
employ ten thoufand to do that which a thoufand can do much 
better* 

The number and ufe of light troops 'depend on the nature of the 
war chiefly. In an ofFenfive war, whofe principles is to leek and 
fight the enemy, you muft concenter your forces, and by no means 
difperfe them, and lofe time in fruitlefs and laborious excuriions : 
-your enemy is before you, advance in front : your army muft have 
ftrength and confiftency, of courfe it muft have a heavy cavaliy, 
infantry, and artillery, fo that your real and phyfical force is fupe- 
rior to that of the enemy- 

jNfuch circumftances, you can want no mor^e Kght troops than are 
necelTary to explore the front and flank of your march : but if you 
are on the defenfive, you muft avoid a battle, becaufe you are too 
weak, and muft a£fc on his flanks in the manner we have prefcribed, 
which can be done only with light troops, as is evident from the 
nature of this fervice ; you cannot therefore have too many of them. 
An army of forty thoufand men, half of which being light troops, 
if ably condu£l!ed, in a clofe country, when the enemy's line is of 
.any confiderable length, will moft certainly force him to abandon 
his pro)ei£ts and retire. 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OF THE FRONTIER LINE. 

SUPPOSING this line to be like that marked in Plate V. 
X. X. X. &€• which as moft lines of any ccnfiderable extent, 
proje£b in many parts ; 1 fay, that however extenfive liich a line 
may be, the points on which it can be attacked are determined by. 
the number and quality of the roads which lead to it, and by the 
portion and diftance of the refpe£tive capitals, and other flrong 
places within a hundred miles of it, beyond which no army can 
a£t with advantage ; that is, no army conftituted as ours are, can 
a&, if its depots are diflant above a hundred miles, unlefs there is 
water-carriage. 

If there are no fiKh places of arms at all, or on the one fide of 
the frontier line only, it is evidtot, that no folid operation can be 
executed, and that they can tend only to ravage the country and 
retire, or to facilitate the operations of fome other army, afting on 
another line, which was the cafe with the Ruffians, during this 
whole war we are defcribing.. They could not, and the Auftrians 
would not avail themfelves of the viftories the former had gained 
at Palrig and Franckfurt on the Oder ; fo that the Ruffians, unable 
to fix themfelves on or near that river, were always obliged to re- 
tire after a fliort campaign, becaufe their line of operations was too 
long.. 

We fuppofe the frontier before us to be three hundred miles in 
length ; yet the enemy can adt againft it from three points only, 
where his. depots are. lodged, , as in F. G. H.> and even from thefd 

he 
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he can attack the two points C E. on our frontier alone ; when he 
has taken either of them, he muft proceed next to B. or D. and 
from thence to the capital A. and not before. I have already 
fhewn, in treating of a defenfive war, how you muft countcrad 
and check his progrefs, fo (hall conclude the fubje£fc. 

We can no way better explain our principles, than by applying 
them to the different frontiers of Europe and America, accordingly, 
in the following part, we (hall give a military analy(is of them, viz, 
of that of France, Auftria, the Pruffian dominions, Turkey, Ruflia, 
Poland, England, and North America. 



PART 
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CHAPTER I. 



'0:f TH« f ROtlTIER 4)P FRANCE. 

IN ddcribbg tliis and otlicr froniiers, we do not pretend to 
point out die different pofitions and camps yirhich may be 
tAta on either fide, becaufe it would require a more perfeft 
ImoWled^ vof the countries th;ui w^ are mailers of; and moreover, 
^oUld ^ ^ufidefs, becaufe thefe mufl: be determined by the motions 
icf Ae eitemy, and many other occafional circumftances, hy which 
a generstl muft regulate his operations : what we fliatl fay will, 
however, enable the fovereigns, minifiers, and generals, to form 
their plans cf war, ofieniivc and defeniive ; thefe lafl muft know 
how to Gondud them. 

^B have already faid, that the abfblute force of a. frontier con<« 
£ftB in naturdl obAacles, wluch an enemy would find in approach- 
iBg and attacking i«« Thcfe m& from numberlefs eaufes, a$ 

U mount^s^. 
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mountains, rivers, woods, defiles, the greater or Icfler ferdliQr of^ 
the foil, the diredlion of it, &c»\ &c. 

The relative force of a frontier line depends en the diftance of 
the capitals and fortreffes,. where the depots are lodged, of thoie 
who attack or defend it^ from whence their different lines of ope- 
rations muil proceed ; as thefe are long or (hort, the operations* 
will be more or lefs difficult ; infbmuch, that it may, I think, be 
xftablifhed' as an a»om, that when the reipe^ive forces and abSi- 
ties of the commanders are nearly equal,, thofe who aft oq the 
fhorteft line, muft from that circumftance alone prevail in the end,, 
becaufe being nearer thdr depots, they can open the campaign, 
fooner, aft with more vigour and adivity,. and for a longer time 
than thofe whofe line of operation i& at a greater diftance. 

The frontier of France, towards Germany, begins at Bafil^ in. 
Switzerland,, and run& in various direftions from thence to Dunkirk^, 
in French Flanders. I (hall divide this long line into three parts^, 
and confider each of them feparately. The- firfl part goes from 

Bafil to Landau, . and covers Aliatia ;. it is near 130 miles in lengtii. 
The fecond part goes from Landau to Sedan, on the MoieUe, 
covers Lorrain on the fide of the eledorate of Treves, the dutchies 
ef Deux-Ponts^ Luxemburg, and Limburg ; it is 190 miles in 
length. From Sedan down the Meufe to Charlemont in French 
Flinders, and thence to Dunkirk, goes the third part, and is about 
150 miles ; fp that this whole frontier is about 470. miles. 

The firft part of this line is covered by the Rhine, on which: 
are placed Hui»ninghen, New Btifac,^ Strafburg, and Landau, all^ 
which are ver^ ftrong* Straifburg has a bridge over the Rhine ; on 
the back part of Alface runs a chain of mountains, which feparate^ 
It from Franche Comte and Loxram ; the diftance between, thefe 

mountains 
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mountains is from ten to fifteen miles. An armjr encamped near 
Straibui^, covered by the Rhine and the fortrefles above-men* 
tionedy could with eafe prevent an enemy from pafling that river,- 
or at leaft from befieging any of them, and without taking them 
all, he could not poffibly feparate his army and take his winter * 
quarters in Alface, while the French have any confiderable force 
encamped op cantoned in the mountains above-mentioned. I am 
therefore furprized the Auftrians ever made any attempt on that fide^ 
and much more fo, that the French were fo very much alarmed 
at it. For my part, I am confident, that an able general, at the 
head of thirty or forty thoufand men, fo far from being terrified' 
at the approach of an enemy, or oppofing his pafiing the Rhine, * 
would wifli to fee him (hut up between the mountains, the river, 
and the fortrefies ; becaufe he would iee the facility of preventing 
his repairing it at all, and of cutting him off injtirely. Look at 

the map and judge. 

» • * ♦ • ' fc 

The fecond part'of the French frontier, viz, the line which goes ' 
from iLandau to Sedan, is very ilrong both by nature and art, hav- * 
Ing feveral Arong places on it ; and the country before it Is no lefs ' 
difficult, .being very mountainous, and cohfequently full of narrow 
pafifes. The dire^iou of this linels concave towards that pait of 
Germany ; fo that an enemy vAio advances on that fide muft have' 
his depots on the Rhine, at Mentz, or Coblentz, or at Maeftricht 
and Namur.on the Meufe; in both cafes the army, which I fuppole 
encamped at Landau, can hinder him from advancing from the 
Rhine, by aifting on his line of operation on that fide, while ano- 
ther of forty thoufand men, placed on the Meufe near Sedan, will 
prevent any army from advancing into Liorrain or Champaign on 
4iat fide, as is evident from the infpe£tion of the map. 

U 2 Whether 
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OF AN O^FFENSIVE WAIL 

WHEN you enter an enemy*s country, it is with a view to 
raife contributions, deftroy his magazines, &c. or make a 
diverfion to favour and facilitate the operations of an army which 
ads in another line ; or finally to conquer fome province. 

The mode of afting, in thefe three different cafes, will be diffe- 
rent of courfe, and muft be regulated by the different objefts you 
have in view. In the two firft cafes, prudence, and above all,/ ce- 
lerity : in the laft, prudence, afltivity, and folidity muft be cm- 
ployed* • 

In order to explain what I have to fay on the fubjedl we are dif- 
cuffing, I muft propofe the following queftions» 

First, Is the proyince you propofe to conquer fortified or not \ 

Secondly, Is it feparated from the other provinces of .your 
enemy, by fome confiderable river which never freezes, or by fome 
very high and diflScult mountains, which have few roads and nar- 
row, as is ufually the cafe B . 

Thirdly, or finally. Has it no fortrefs, river, or mountains, but 
is like the provinces contiguous to it, open more, or lefs \ 

All provinces whatever come under one or other of thefe deno- 
minations, and therefore your mode of carrying war into them, 
and the refult of your operations, will be analagous to them. 

In 
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MnfidenUe ieftat at Benam obliged prince Eugene to ni(^ the fiege 
of that place, and in a (hort time abandon his conquefts^ .the fruits 
of many vldtonaai 

I KNOW moft people fuppofe, that this was owing to the defec« 
don of the Bngltfli : had' this never taken place, perhaps the Allies 
might in time have advanced to the Marne, and lent parties to the 
Seyne : but will any officer fuppo&i that any army marching that line 
ivom Mbns^ Toumay, &c. could feparate and take tii^nter quarters 
6n the above-menttoned- rivers, while the FVench were in pofleffion 
ofPicardy, Normandy^ and Champaign? No, it is impoffible:. 
the great fault of the French generals, when on the defenfive, was 
to oppoft die enemy in front, whereas they fiiould have operated: 
againft* their flanks*. 

Ths final! event of this long and bloody war fliews tbo ftrength. 
of this frontieir, and the prodigious reiburcea of the houieof Bouf'* 
MoK From the defcrtption^we have of the French firontier, to- 
wards Qetmany and Flanders, though viery inoomplete, it appear^ 
that an^ enemy,, though hit dominions were on the Upper Rhtnc,\ 
oppQiiit» tp Alfac^ would fii^ it extiemeiy diAculi^ or rather im^i- 
IfoflUik,.ta coik|Ufir:tlHtf!pravi^ ^piwhoKe. alone he co^ld pe^ 
netrate into Lorfam(,.&xK. 

tjjc.M9^1e,, b«!tWe§n'(|hft lUp^infir,^,|th(e- JVl^uie*; tfcft /ey«8|it, of: ^li?^ 

Fflvtoh* I' mm 1^ i)U)$fH^.^>f^v««i(flP^.th0y; poi9»iiM ^ff^ng m: 
t^i^. .ffm^Uc wt)i^ ^«f^yid*94jip ^w^y g?«t, t^ mm» . farcer can. 

I^folle&ed and fupported in Fhoders bj the houfe of Auftria,, 
the Engliih, Dutch, and the Gennan princes, which can preferv^- 

thatc 
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and cut off your commuBicatioa widi your ^Upotfy and by that 
means oblige you to abandon the cntei^iw ; aad yeur ittiaaat mUi 
be attended with great difficulties, becaule fMf arUijr Witt or 4aif 
be attacked in front, flank, and rear^ 



FROitf this I draw one cancto&n ; if your fitti^isn lis AcK that 
in general you mean to attack yocer ctscmf on « ghren ftmawr, 
yoiir fortre^ can never be too near thcn^ iMcaiife fmax ikm^ 
operation will be the ihorten 

BtJT if fuch places are intended to eorer the cvumi^^ diey mu& 
be placed thirty 6r hny raiks fmtn the frootier, XKAe& foamfm- 
ticular ciftuihftsacos simienrene, as a great river, a ftA, Ac. 

If you attack a place forty miles within the enemy^s countij, I 
would advii^ forming a camp in the Homan manner, about half 
way, wlfh Ibme redoubts before your entrenchments, to prevent 
ihe enemy from approaching thein, and throwing (hells and Cofn* 
buftibles into your camp, and burn your ftores, while you are 
^o&pbyed in keeping the ^netny at a diftance and foraging the 
country. All your ftores, provifions, artillery. Sec. are placed in 
this camp, and from thence brought to that you ocqupy about the 
place without danger or difficulty, which could not be done if they 
were brought forty miles o'ff', becaufe a line of that length cannot 
l)e guarded. 

iv order, to force your ehemy to a battle, or to abandon the 
country, you mull: hattf raUy Employ zU your forces imited. De- 
tachments, excurfions, &c. muft' of courie be avoided, becaufe they 
weaken yom-itfmy^ ibre ^tpdfoi to he cet off, «feid ruin the coun« 
'fijr, WhkSi yatilii^ ^f^dbiit) 4ry«ii4Maiilo4by«here. 

Instead 
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mn. purfue you in the retreat^, and render your future attem|fts ftiU. 
moiXi difficult. 

■ 

♦ w 

» 

What we have iaid^ regai-da the Auftrian^s line of operation onlf^ 
as to its length and the obfbcles which arife from thence alone ; we 
ihall now confider thofe that proceed from the nature of the cotin*- 
try, through that the different lines,, on which it can march to z€t 

on the Rhine. 

» 

Parallel to this river, on the German fide, at the diflancec^ 
ten or fifteen miles, runs a chain of very high mountains, called 
the Black Poreft, froni Switzerland to Heidelberg on the Neckar, 
and from thence to the Main. Through the firft of theie moun«^ 
tains there goes from the Rhine to the Danube only one capital 
road; it pafles over the Neckar^'goes.by Stutgard^ the capital of 
the dutchy of Wirtemberg, along the Neckar to Ulm : it is one 
continual pafs or defile, between' fi%'aud fixty miles in length, and 
of cpurfe. offers nAmberlefs pofitioQis, where a. fmall ^riny can Aop< 
the moft numerous* ' ^ 



The country between the Rhine and the iaid mountains belongSi 
to the Eledor Palatine, feveral leflbr |)rihces, and free cities^ The.- 
mountains themfel^e^ compreHehd the dutchy of Wirtemberg,. 
fome other principalities and free cities. On the eaft fide of thefe. 
mountains lies Bavaria, which now likewife belongs to the Eledor 
Pialatine, and feme free cities. This prince, by the acqu5fitk>n*of 
Bavatia, is now fo very powerful, thit in cohjunftion with the duke- 
of Wirtemberg, or even alone, he can hold the balance of Germany 
between the Auftrians and the French, and hinder them from ap« 

* « ■ 

preaching each other. 

• • • 
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Tun fecofid iiMd>goe8 frtHn Francfort on the Main to Wutte^Mg^ 
Nuremberg, and Ratifbon on the Danube, and is no Itefe liiAettlt 
than the former. The Auftrians can approach the Rhine only by 
the one or the other \ if nhey advance fey "diA fifft, the Freadi may 
pafs the Rhine, and bj occup^g ibaae pofts in die dutiE^ «aif 
Wirtemberg, ftop their pn^oers and force tbsm bode into Bsrraria ; 
and if th(7 go on the other oroad, by !occap3nng the heig^ on the 
left of the Rhine, between Mentz and Offenburg, prevent th«fe 
paffing that river, and force them down towards Coblentz and Co- 
logne, or by paffing the Rhiae, and marchuig to Wurtzbuig, pre- 
vent their approaching the Rhine at all; or finally, let them advance 
towards Coblentz and the Lower Rhone, and then pais to the Main, 
and cot off all communication between the Low Conntcies and tine 
Anftrian dominions in Germany and Italy, which would prevQue 
tbem ftom making any coniiderable efibrts in Flanders. 

We htfire dready fiiewn, that t^ranoe has great advantages in 
attackk^ Fknders, from the pttaHtaity of its depots, which are 
greatly increafed, by the Auftrian*s Une of operation, from Vienna 
to Bruflels, which makes it impolfible for them to preferVfe that 
couticry. It-wts, moxloubt, owng to this drcomflance chiefly, if 
not intixdy, that &e. hoofi «£Atifl;iSa could not preferve AHace, 
Fiandhe Cottt^, andLowaia, Whieh haiiy wSl bring on tiie kdk 
OfFbtnlers. 



Thb French would find nearly the |ame difScuhies in padii^ 
from the Rhine to the frontiers of^Auftriaand Bohemia, and in aU 
pcobability would lofe their army, as they have always done, v»hcn- 
ever th^ w«it as far as the Duiube. The French have .however 
fome very confiderable advantages over the Au{^rian&: they can ia- 
vade and over-run Flanders, before it is poffible for the Auftrians 
to-coUea any forces there, capable of oppofuig their progrefs ; and, 

moreover. 
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moreover, can form fuch alliances in Germany, as would greatly 
embarrafs the Auftrians ; whereas thefe can form none that could 
in any degree affed the Safety of the French monarchy. 

It would therefore ieem advifeable, and perhaps ncceflary, that 
the houfe of Auftria fhould exchange all its poffeflioni from Luxem- 
burg to Flanders for Bavaria^ the prefent poHeflbr of which might 
find* it very eligible^ as he might draw a line from Manheim to 
Deux Ponts, Luxemburg, and Namur, and eO:abli(h an eafy com* 
munication between the whole: the Auftrians no longer engaged in 
fuch dtftant provinces, might turn their thoughts elfewhere with 
more advantage* 

Tttfe French frontiers towards Switzerland, Savoy, and Spam, 
are too ftrong to be invaded by thofc powers i the idea of paffing the 
Var, und Conquering Provence, is too ridiculous to deierve a i&rwvt^ 
difcuffion. We fliall confider the coaft of France on the British 
channel and the ocean en another occafion. 



CHAPTER IL 
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ft 

• * 

THE frontiers of the houfe of Auftria are of prodigious extent j 
having many feparate provinces, as thofe in Flanders and 
Italy. Here I fliall confider only that frontier line, which begins 
in the Tirol, goes along the bifhopric of Brixen, Carinthia, Stiria, 
Auftria^ round Bohemia^ Moravia, the new acquifitions in Poland^ 
Tranfilvania, and paffing the Danube near Belgrade^ goes up the 
Save, along Sclavonia and Croatia, which feparates thofe provinces 
from Bofnia in Turkey. 

% For 
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For greater accuracy, we fliall divide this immenfe line in fcvt- 
ral partSt relative to the different poittts, on which it may be at- 
tacked by the neighbouring powers. 

The firft part is that which goes from the county of Tirol to 
Paflau on the Danube, and from thence to Egra in Bohemia. All 
this line, as far as the Danube, runs along and through the Alps^ 
and is therefore impervious to any army, even light troops could 
not aft againft it with fuccefs. The remaining part, from the 
Danube to Egra, is nearly as ftrong, being covered by very high 
mountains almoft inaccellible. Over this line go three great roads^ 
one from Infpruck into Bavaria, towards Augfburg ; another from 
Vienna up the Danube, to Paflau and Straubing, &c. The third 
from Egra into the Upper Palatinate, towards Nuremberg in Fran- 
conia;i from each of which there runs a few crofs roads that 
lead into the adjacent countries. It is, however, on thefe three 
only that an army can z& ; though an enemy cannot pretend to 
enter the firft road, nor could any operation on that (ide be of ufe 
to him ; yet the Auftrians might aflemble a very qonfiderable force 
at Infpruck, and behind the Inn, and from thence penetrate into 
Bavaria as far as the Danube. 

The fecond road, which goes along that river, is extremely dif- 
ficult ; a fmall corps, . pofted on the left of the Inn, near Paflau, 
would ftop an army, while the light troops would pafs that river 
higher up, and aft on the enemy's flank and rear. All this coun- 
try is moft particularly adapted to light troops ; moreover, the road 
runs clofe to the Danube in many places, and as this river is there 
very narrow, and contrafied by high mountains, a few troops on 
the oppofite (hore ftops the march of an [army as well as the navi- 
gation, fo that while the \uftrians have any fierce at all, and par- 
ticularly light troops on the above-mentioned line, no enemy can^ 

however 
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however numerous, attadc it with fuccefs, ; nor could he march 
down the left fide of the Danube, leaving Egra and that part of Bo* 
hernia behind him, and on his flank : moreover the dirediou of this 
frontier line being concave towards the enemy, is extremely favour* 
able to the Auftrians, for independent of the prodigious ftrength of 
the country, which alone enables them to oppofe him in front with 
fucce6, he cannot advance againft any given point of this circle 
without expoiing one or both his flanks, he would fbon loie his 
communication with his depots, muft retire and change his line of 
operation. 

From what we have faid, it appears that Egra is the only point 
of this line which can be attacked ; this place neither is nor can be 
made ftrong. It were adviieable to ,build a capital fortrefs on that 
frontier (b placed, that an army pofted near it might advance and 
take a central pofltion between the fburce of the Maine and Ratifbon 
on the Danube, fb as to be on either river immediately, as circum- 
fiances might require. Whatever enemy approaches this frontier, 
can have no other line of operation than one drawn from Nurem^- 
berg, Ratifbon, or fome other jplace on the Danube to Egra. 

An army covered by fucb a fortrefs, as we propofe^ would un« 
doubtedly render every attempt on that fide fruitlefs, particularly 
if a body of fifteen or twenty thoufand men of light troops and H\xC- 
fars would enter Bavaria from the Inn. 

At the death of Charles the Sixth, the French and Bavarian^ 
entered Bohemia by Egra, which confirms our obfervation on this 
frontier ; had there been fuch a fortrefs as we propofe^ it is proba- 
ble they could not have taken it, nor could they have left it behind 
them* 

X 2 Tk§ 
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The relative force of this line coniifts in this : the Auftrians can 
in a very little time coUeft fuch forces as are able to defend it ; 
whereas the Bavarians and French (for the firft alone cannot con- 
tend with the Auftrians) cannot be on that fiontiernn a yew ; thefe 
kft can draw nothing from France at fuch a great diftance ; the 
Bavarians cannot fupply them with fubfiftence and ftores for anj 
tonfiderable time, they muft feparate and will be beat in detail r the 
French will lofe their army, and Bavaria will be ravaged and 
ruined. 

The hiftory of the war of the focceffion,, and of that begun ia 
1^41, carried oil in this Country, Ihews, that any future attempts 
•galinfl: the houfe of Auftria on this fide wilt be equally unfucceisfiil* 

Fro^ Egra to the Elbe there Is but one line of operation^ viz. 
that which goes from Drefden to Prague, from the Elbe to the 
Queifs, which feparates Bohemia from Lufatia, no line can be 
drawn from the one to the other. From Friedland to the roadv 
which goes frofli Oltnuts in Moravia towards Nerfs, there are two 
lines of operations, one from SchlveidnittB to i^rague^ the other fix)m 
Neifs to Olmuts : Glatz is a poft rather than a fortrefs,. from, 
whence ti line of toperation mtght'be drawti ittto Bohemia.. How- 
ever, if a Confiderablebodyof troops Were phced in the county of 
Olatz^ they would greatly fecilitate the operations from Schwcid- 
nitz to Prague, and thofe frt>m Neils to Olmws ; and on the con-^ 
trary, very much retard and check thofe which the Auftrians might 
carry on thofe lines into Sikfia* Thi& advantage arifes from the 
fituation of this province, which projeiS^s. into 'Bohemia,, and is the 
vertex of a triangle formed by lines dra\*a from Glatz tolfJeUs and 
Schweidmtz, and another hefween thefe two'lafl; placest 

«. In 
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In the preceding part of this volume, which was printed-in i j66^ 
I gave a military defcription of this frontier, pointed out the three 
Unes of operation above-mentioned, and indicated the camps which, 
the Auftrians might occupy to fruftrate the attempts of the Pruf- 
fians : I there faid, by occupying the pafles on ' the road, between 
Lowofitz and Drejfden, no army coming from thence could enter 

m 

Bohemia- Secondly, that by camping bcliind the Elbe, betweea 
Koniglgratz and Konigihofi^ the Pruiffians coming from Schweid- 
nitz would be flopped there : and thirdly, that an enemy comiqff 
from Laifatia by Rujnburg and Gabel into Bohemia^ would »l(b be: 
flopped by an army pofted behind the Ifer- 

The king of Pruffia, in alliance with Saxony, refblved to enter 
Bohemia, frooi Scweidoitz with one army, and from Drefden with 
another. The firft, very numerous, he commanded in perfon;. th^* 
fccond^ compoied of P^ufSans and Saxons, was no lefs fo. 

The Auftrian forces were likewi& divided wX9 twcr arxxye^^ 
fbmethii^g in&rior to the Pnaflians; the ejpperor commanded .thgt: 
oppofed to the king, and marfhal Laudon jhat deftined tpajft ^gainfl: 
prince Henry* The refult of all thefe difpofitions was, that the 
king entered ^ohonxia* and zdvsatc&i to the £lbe, .whore he J^nd^ 
the emperor .en(;amped i>ehind that river, exa^ly 9^ we ^propo^^y. 
in foch a manner, jthat the kii^ could ^leithjer bring him po ^af^ 
aflion, nor by any»manoeuivre force \him tp iplt Jtiis poiitiop*> Priqc^r 
Heai:y advanced towards the pai&s abave-mentiQ;sked|» .but thfi^ djp 
fofitions Qf.QMi:fiuil.LajudQn w.exe ip jufl^ /th^t.h^.c^^d.ii^.^t^Slir 
forcing them . Tims tbeie ty^o mighty lanpi^^ ^on^u^iied by\^(ii^ 
able generals, as the king of Pruffia and jprioce .tfcnry, wc«e ^Ipjp^ 
ped ftiort in their careers unable to advance a fbp*. 

Thst 
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The king naturally impatient, grew tired and alhamed of his 
fituation ; the only probable means to extricate himfelf, and proceed 
in the execution of his plan, was to order prince Henry to leave 
Saxony, and enter Bohemia from Lufatia by the pafles of Rumburg 
and Gabel, which would bring him on the emperor's flanks, and 
of courfe force him to abandon his ftrong camp, retire, and Co leave 
the king an opening to advance and purfue his plan. Accordingly 
prince Henry entered Bohemia by the pafles above-mentioned : in 
tlie mean time marihal Laudon, informed of the prince's motion^ 
iikewife quitted his camp, pafled the Elbe at Leitmeritz, and ad« 
vanced to the Iler, behind which he encamped, with his right ex* 
tended towards Turnau, by which means he fl:opped once more 
pnnce Henry, and efleftually covered the Emperor's left flank* 

7h£ king was again difappointed, but did not defpair ; he formed 
another projedl, which he hoped would difplace the emperor, the 
object of all his manoeuvres : higher up the Ifer, in the mountains, 
is a place called Arnau, which the emperor had occupied, becaufe 
h covered his left ; this the king propofed attacking ; accordingly 
he ordered his army to march on his right, while that of prince 
Henry marched on its left. I 

The en]|>eror reinforced this pofl:, and the Pruflians were re- 
pulied Tbe leafbn was far advanced, and every attempt of the 
Prufliatts baflled, the king refblved to put an end to the campaign ; 
accordingly his army retired in ieveral columns, that on his left, or 
nfther on the Tight in his retreat, was iiblated. The emperor availed 
huofelf of ;this circumftance, and ordered general Wurmier to ^attack 
it, which he did with fudi fuccefs, that he defeated, killed, atki 
jaade prifbness above 2000 men* 

It 
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It was natural to fuppofc, that prince Henry fhould have rc-^ 
treated into Lufatia by the fame roads he came ; but to the aftonifliw 
ment of every officer, a little acquainted with his profeflion, he 
chofe another route, long, difficult, and extremely dangerous ;, he 
marched by marihal Laudon^s left flank, advanced to the Elbe, 
pafled that river at Leitmeritz, and from thence through the palles^ 
into Saxony9 and executed his retreat with fuccefs, becaufe nobody 
offered to moleft him : why fuch a general as Laudon, at the head 
of a numerous army, did not cut him off intirely at the paflage of 
the Elbe, is a myflery which cannot be explained, and the more 
fo, as prince Charles of Lichtenftein commanded a corps at Melniclc^. 
which could have oppofed this paflage in front, while marfhal Lau*- 
don with his whole army attacked his rear. 

Thus ended this campaign and the war, as grorious to the em>-- 
peror as it was ihameful to the Pruffians. Barren of events, it 
offers only one obfervation, which is this t in Bbbemia, and I be* 
lieve in moft other countries, there are certain points, which being, 
occupied, wi}l baffle the attempts of much fuperior forces^ It ts^ 
furprixing that in the feveral great wars carried on in Bohemia,^ 
thefe points fhould have efcaped the eyes of fo many able generals.. 

The Auflrians, by their 2icquiJitions in Poland, have formed a^ 
new frontier on that fide ; it runs from Tefchcn in Silefia, cFofc by" 
Cracow on the Vifhila, and from thence ahnoft in a right line to- 
the Niefler, within a few miles of Chotzim in Moldavia, on the 
iame river ; its length is about four hundred miles»^ its bwaddi . 
various. 

This country, like all Poland^ is pliiin and* open, has no fbrtrelb,. 
nor any enemy, which for the prefent can render ic necefi^xy *: how^- 
<ver, as Poland may probably hereafter become the field of battle be-*- 

tweeati 
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tween thofc great powers^ who divided a great part of it among 
them. The Auftrians, like the Pruriians, who are building a capital 
place ontheViflula, (hould likcwife build one on their new frontiers. 

This country is no otherwife ufefiil to the Auftrians, than by its 
produ£lions ; we muft examine, however, whether it may not fur- 
nirti means-to carry on any future war againft the Pruflians with 
more advantage than heretofore. 

The wars between thefe two powers have been chiefly carried 
on on the frontier which feparates Bohemia from Silefia ; and as 
things then flood, could not be profecuted on any other lines than 
thofe before-mentioned. That frontier is more advantageous to 
the Prufllans than the Auftrians, for the reafons we aftigned in the 
defcription of that country, to which we refer : the back part of Si- 
lefia towards Poland, ^pm the Oder to the Warta, as far as Cuftrin, 
is intirely open, having no one place of ftrength on it, excepting 
OroB-Glogaw on the Oder and Cuftrin : this line is near 300 miles 
in length. It is well known that the king of Pruflia draws infinite 
advantages from Poland — horfes, cattle, recruits, corn, &c. without 
which he could not maintain his armies in Silefia, nor form fuch 
depots there as enable him to wage war in Bohemia. 

This being premifed, it feems clear, that if the Auftrians built 
a place of arms on the line, between Tefchen and Cracow, a little 
further back, and opened a communication from thence to Hun- 
gary, through the pafTes of Tablunka, and fome other roads through 
the mountains, which feparate that country from Poland, a power- 
ful army might be affembled near the fortrefs, we fuppofe, to z€t 
on the b^ck part of Silefia along the Oder to Ffancfbrt, a vciy in- 
terdf^iug. point 10 thci Pruftians. 

It 
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It is needlcfs to point out all the advantages which the Auftriaus 
would reap from the operations of fuch an army ; 1 will therefore 
only fay, that unlefs they find out a new line of operation, their 
attempts on Silefia will be fruitlefs ; and I fee not hoW it is poffiblc 
for them to eftablifli any other, but that which we propofe. 

The next part of the Auftrian frontier runs from the Niefter to 

_ « 

the Danube, and feparates Tranfilvania and the Bannat of Temef- 
wacr, froni Moldavia and Walachia : it is a chain of prodigious high 
mountains almoA impenetrable, infomuch, that there is but one 
pafs, through which wheel carriages can go ; it leads to the Pruth. 
The Auftrians have acquired here a traft of land, and have built a 
bridge over that river, a few miles behind Chotrim, and of courfe 
will open a good communication into Moldavia. They fhould open 

ft 

twa more roads through thefe mountains, the one from Herman- 
ftadt, the capital of Tranfilvania, clofe by -the river Alut, which 
runs into Walachia ; and a third from^ the Bannat of Temefwaer, 
through the pafs of Meadia into Walachia, clofe to the Danube, 
oppofite.Widin. 

This being done, nothing can hinder the Auftrians from con- 
quering Moldavia and Walachia in one campaign. The Turks 
have in thofe countries only Giurgewa and Ibrailow on the Danube, 
Chotzim and Bender on the Niefter, neither of which can refift a 
fortnight's regular fiege. As things now are, Auftria holds the 
balance between the Turks and Ruffians ; for neither can pafs the 
Niefter without her confcnt* 

The laft part of the Auftrian frontier runs from the Danube up 
the Save, and feparates Sclavonia from Bofnia. The country on 
both fides of this river, particularly Bofnia, is extremely moun- 
tainous, infomuch, that a regular army cannot move without great 

Y difficulty. 
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difficulty. The direSion of this line is very favourable to the Turks.. 
It is, I think, impoflible to advance beyond Belgrade towards Con- 
ftantinople, while they are maflers of Bofnia : whereas they may 
pafs into Sclavonia, and by forchig a paffage over the Drave, opeii 
a communication into Lower Hungary, the Bennat ofTemefwaer 
and Tranfilvania ; with fuch fruitful countries behind them, they 
mJght proceed into Upper Hungary and Auftria, as formerly* 

In the prefent ft ate of the two empires, nothing of this can hap- 
pen ; on the contrary, the Auftrians are in every thing infinitely 
fuperior to the Turks : the line of operations of the firft goes from 
Vienna down the Danube to Peterwaradin, where, and at Temef- 
waer, depots may be formed without trouble, and with very little 
ex pence, becaufe they would require fcarce any horfes, carriages, &c. 
whereas the Turkifli line muft come firom Conftantinople, is 450 
miles long, in many places very difficult ; fo thaf this diftance 
may make an eflential difference in the operations of the two. 
armies. 

In cafe fuch a war (hould happen, I would propofe placing one 
army on the Save, with the left towards the Danube, and a ftrong 
body of cavalry on the other fide of that river; another, confifting 
of 30,000 men, chiefly light troops, two regiments of Huflars, 
ibme howitzers and field-pieces, fhould affemble in Croatia, and 
enter Bofnia on that fide : this would oblige the Turks to abandon 
the Save, and fall back towards Servia, which will give the armj, 
wc fuppofe placed on the other fide the Save, room to pafs it ; and 
by thus afting in front and flank of t;he enemy, .you will force hink 
to abandon every province fucceffively, or fight you on your own 

terxxis* 
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In a war with the Turks, I beg leave to recommend the ufe of 
ihc pikes, the order of battle propofed In the preceding part of this 
work, with a numerous artillery and howitzers. The Turks always 
ad in front with all their forces, and often with fuch impetuofity, 
that it is no eafy matter to refift their attacks ; and if they fucceed, it 
is no lefs difficult to avoid a total overthrow, which makes the order 
of battle we propofe abfblutely neceffary as well as the mode of afting 
on their flanks ; more efpecially at the time they are occupied in 
front: in this manner a column of near eight thoufand Turks, while 
engaged in attacking a redoubt, where there were feven hundred men, 
were totally difperfed in five minutes time by three hundred horfe, 
who attacked them in flank in a loofe manner k la debandade. 
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OF THE TURKISH FRONTIER. 

WE have already defcribed that part of this line towards the 
Auftrian dominions, it remains we now examine, that which 
confines, on Poland and Ruflia. If the Poles, /[like their anceftors, 
the Tartars, made war with 100,000 horfemen, far from being a 
prey to their ambitious neighbours, they would make them trem- 
ble : all Poland, and the countries adjacent, from the Oder to the 
Dwiua and Niefter, on the frontier of Ruffia, and even beyond the 
latter to the Wolga, are intirely open and defencelefs, and abundantly 
provided with corn, horfes^ cattle, &c. 100,000 horfe, divided into 
fm^lier bodies, would over-* run this immenfeipace in a few months, 
and leave not a living creature behind them to cultivate the ground, 
which would become a defart, and theie mighty monarchs (hut up 
with a' few fubje^s in and about their fortre0es« What would you. 

Y a d> 
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do with your immenfe armies of infantry^ heavy fquadroDs^ and 
your thoufaud cannoos againft fuch a^ enemy ? Nothing r their 
fuperior velocity gives them every thkig, and leaves you nofhiii^ 
but the ground oa which you encamp^ which you muft loon abaiH 
don, if you can, or peri(h. 

Remember Peter the Great on the Pruth I By following thu 
method, the Tartars under Genfis Chan and his fucceilbrs made 
greater conqiiefts than any people in the world ; but all this is a 
vifion, the Poles are notlung : a bad government deftroys the re- 
fources of the moft powerful kingdoms ; we (hall therefore cooiider 
the Turkifh frontier fo far as it relates to a war with Ruflia. 

This frontier runs from Chotzim on the Niefler to the Black 
Sea, and from thence to Oczakow on the Nieper^ along the Crimea 
towards the Don. It is true, that the Tartars, who inhabit the 
country from the Niefter to the Don, along the Black Sea, are not 
fubjeift to the Grand Seignior, but they are fo far dependent on 
him, that they have always afted with him, and always will. On 
this frontier the Turks poflefs Chptzim, Bender, Oczakow,, and 
Precop on the Ifthmus, which feparates the Crim from Little Tar- 
tary ; in all which he can form: his magazines with eafe from Aiiz 
and EuropCa 

The Ruffian frontier runs, on this fide, from Kiow on the right of 
the Nie|)er as far as Kinfljurn, oppofite Oczakow, on the moudi of 
that river. On this frontier the Ruffians have only one fortrefs 
Pultawa, where Charles the Twelfth found the term of his viao- 
ries and glory* This, line is above five hundred miles is length. 

The. Turkifli and Ruffian*s principal' line of operation muft go 

fraqa Choitaum to Kiow, which is two Jiundced and fi% miles : if 

*■ • either 
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Cither did not occupy Poland, and draw their fubfiftence from 
thence, it would be impoflible for cither to ad on this line, and of 
courfe their wars would be confuied to Little Tartary and the Crim, 
in which the Ruffians have the advantage, as well from the pofition 
and direflion of their frontier, which enables them to attack that 
country in different parts, as from the proximity of their refturces, 
the courfe of the rivers, &c. &c« 

But as Poland has, and ever will be die pK>perty of thc^ who 
occupy it, both powers- will z&. on the principal line from the 
Niefter to Kiow« Fromrthc direction of the Turftifh frontier, it is- 
evident, that the Rufiiaos cannot ^p^oach the Niefler, if the 
Turks order thirty or forty thoufand Tartars to advance into Po- 
land, between the Bog and the Nieper, and^ between this river and^ 
the Don, even the Tartars of Cuban might be made to a£):' between 
the Don and the Wolga« If fuch a difpofition was. made and exe*- 
cuted^ the Ruflians, far fkim advancing into Moldavia^ would find' 
it difficult topceferve tbeir own country, which' is pdain and open, ^ 
and therefore cannot be defended by any armies whatever, confti-* 
tuted as ours are, againfl the incurlions of a hundred thoufand 
horfemen. We faew lately a miferable vagabond, at the head of a 
few thoufand rabble, over-run a great part^ of the RufEan empire : 
our arpaies, I repeat it, are forfned to aft only on a very contrafted ' 
line, and in a clofe country they never can perform great things, or. 
make extenfive conqijefts^ 
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OF THE RUSSIAN FRONTIER TOWARDS EUROPE. 

THIS line begins at a fmall river called Kymen in Finland^ and 
is the limit between the Ruffians and the Swedes ; it runs 
along the gulph of Finland, and part of the Baltic as far as the 
mouth of the Dwina, on which is Riga, a very ftrong place, and 
confiderable for its trade : from hence it goes up the above faid nver 
to its fprings, and then to Smoleniko on thofe of the Nieper, from 
whence finally it follows the courie of that river to the Black Sea, 
oppofite Oczakow; the Ruflians have appropriated fome provinces 
on the right of it. We (hall divide this line into three parts. Firft, 
that in Finland oppofite the Swedes. Secondly, that from the mouth 
of the D wina to Smoleniko. And thirdly, that from the iaft place 
to the Black Sea. 

Russian Finland is quite a favage country, having nothing 
in it but foreils, marfhes, lakes, rocks, and mountains, is extremely 
poor, and does not furniih wherewith to feed the inhabitants, thougd 
few in number, and do not exceed a hundred thpufand perfons. This 
country is fo very ftrong, that three or four regiments, which ge- 
nerally are quartered here, are fufficient to defend It againft four 
times that number; and the more! fb, as the Ruflians can from 
Cronftadt fend any number they think proper over the gulph, and 
land them behind the Swedifli army, that would advance towards 
the Kymen : in whatever pofition the Swedes place themfelves, the 
Ruffians may zQt againft them in front and on either flank, and force 
them into the fea, as in the Iaft war in this country, or to abandon 

It 
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it and retire up the gulph of Bothnia towards Torneo, where they 
muft perifti for want of fubfiftencTe. 

The Ruffian^s line of operations goes from Peterfburg through 
Wyburg ; the capital of Finland to David's Stadt, a new fortrefs, 
and thence to Frederickfliam near the Kymen ; all which places are 
well fortified : the Swcdifli line goes from the fame Kymen to 
Abo, and from thence over the gulph of Bothnia to Stockholm on 
the Baltic: the firft line is about 150 miles in length, and the 
fecond near 400. The firft is a good road by which the army 
may be fupplied, as alio by water from Cronftadt, Nerva, Revel, &c» 
whereas the Swedes muft bring every thing from Stockholm and 
other places beyond the gulph of Bothnia. 

Whoever confiders thele circumftances, the great difference 
there is in the length of the refpeftive lines of operations, and finally, 
the fuperiority of the Ruffian forces, will conclude that the Swedes, 
fo far from being able to attack the former with advantage, cannot 
preferve their poffeffions on this frontier a month, if they are at- 
tacked : it would therefore feem prudent to give them up rather 
than keep them on fuch precarious conditions ; fuch a meafurc 
wauM greatly increale the power of the Swedes, who would 
have the Danes only to contend with, to whom in every refpdft 
they are much fuperior. It was to the circumftances above-mph- 
tioned only, we can attribute the lofs of the Swedilh provinces, oii 
that fide of the Baltic, by Charles the Twelfth: how could that 
prince fuppofe it was poffible, with aay forces Sweden could rarfe 
and maintain, to preferve them at fuch a diftance, over a very dif- 
ficult fea, frozen for fix months in the year, againft the fuperior 
forces of the Rufiians, who were limitrophes, and able to zQ: con«» 
tinually, almoft during the whole year ? The event of that, and I 
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believe ©f moft wars, earried on on fuch an extenfive line, confirms the 
dodtrine we have eftabliftied ; that is, they mifcarry and ruin thofe 
who undertake them. 

From Peterfburg to Riga, on the Dwina, there are Narva and 
Revel, which are ftatidns for the Ruffian fquadrons ; the coaft is 
high, ^and by no means fafe for great (hips, which dare not fhut 
themfelves in the upper part of the Gulph of Finland, where a 
wefterly wind would keep them longer than they would wifli ; fo 
that the Ruffians have nothing to fear on that fide, and the lefs fb 
as they have from Finland along the coaft to Riga, at leaft fifty 
thoufand men always in quarters. 

The country on the Ruffian fide of the Dwina, from Riga, is 
fomething better than Finland, though like it, for the moft part 
covered with lakes, forefts, marflies, &c. and of courfe is very 
thinly inhabited. On all this frontier an enemy can only advance 
towards Riga, and from thence to Peterfl)urg, or towards Pleikow, 
which is the key into Novogorod and Mofcow ; the lofs of Plelkow, 
on the lake Peipus, brought on that of the Swedifli provinces. Had 
Charles the Twelfth been able to keep it, he might have prevented 
the Ruffians from fupporting themfelves on the Nieva in Ingria, 
and by a£ling on their line from Mofcow to Novogorod, have 
forced them to Twcer behind the Wolga. This Pleflcow is a very 
important poft, if thcyhad a powerful ^nemy to contend with on that 
frontier, but they have none : for the Pruffians, however formida- 
ble, were they totally difengaged on the fide of Germany, can never 
advance to the Dwina : their main forces are behind the Oder, and 

r 

muft be fupported from thence, and by land, becaufe the Pruffian 
monarch has no fleet. 

* 

k 

The 
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The Ruffians can, firft, fend a fleet to ravage the coaft from 
Mcmel to Stetin. Secondly, can advance in front into Pruffia, and 
occupy it before the Pruffians can fend a fufficient army to prevent 
it. Thirdly, they can fend' a confiderable body of troops, particu- 
larly light troops, to aft on the Pruflian*s line, from Koningfberg 
to the Viftulai and even pafs this river and advance towards the 
Warta"— fuch troops want no magazineSi 

Smolenskow is fortified, but not fb as to be able to make any 
confiderable refiftance ;. this it the mofl- important point on all the 
Ruffian frontiers, it is only two hundred* miles from Moicow,. 
through which the communication between Peterfburg and the^ 
fbuthern provinces pafles ; by occupying Mofbow^ the empire is^ 
overturned. It was through- this pafs- the Poles always entered 
Rufiia, and for a long ieries of years -contended with fucceis with, 
the Ruffians^ and even iet up an impoftor on the throne of that 
empire.^ 

If Charles the Twelfth, being mailer of Poland, inftead of* 
goiiig tb Puttawa; had taken Smolenikow, and from thence advanced « 
to Mofcow, a vi£tory would have given him that important place, . 
and for fbme time the empire. He cduld not however have prefer ved. 
irwhile comie^d'with Sweden, for the famte^ I'eafbns he could h6t 

m 

prefervc his' prbvinces ^n the Baltic ; one unforttmate cveiit, which ^ 
muft finally happen at fiich an immenfe diflance, would neeefiarily/ 
have ruined him*. 

« • 

In ipeaking of ^he Turklfli frontiers,- we have already defiribadi 
that which goes from Smolenikow to Kiow^ and from thence to the 
Black Sea*. We ihall conclude what we have to fay on this fubjeft,- 
by obicrving; that however defirous the. Ruffians may be to inter-, 
fere in- the afiarrs o^ Germany^ they (!an only aft an auxiliary part^ , 

Z and: 
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;aiid that for a few months only in thcyeaf ; they pan never maintain 
:any conquefts beyond the Viftula^ {9 far tjiey may prpgeecj^ becaufe 
;their fleet naight co-qperatewith fuccefs,. e.Ycu this woul^ becomp 
difficulr, fince the Pruffians have made acquifitions in Polan4> 
which unites Pruffia with the other provinces of the houfe of Bran- 
denburg, and this communication is fccured by a capital fort^efs now 
building on the viftula, npar Marien Werder : when we confider 
the map, we fee that the Turks and Pruffians are the only powers 
that can approach the Ruffian frontier, ajid that Auftria muft^be 
attentive to their motions ^ it feertis that an alliance between the 
two empires would be ufeful to both. 

' The reft, of the Ruffian frontier, from the Don to the Wolga, 
along the ptovinces of Orenbourg, Siberia, av.d Irkutch, has for 
the moft part feveral hordes of Tartars in the neighboMrhood, who 
now and then mak/s jncijrfiong iato the Ruffian provinces to plun- 
der, which having accomplifhcd, they retire with the utmoft ejf- 

pedition. 

• • . 

The Chinefe a^e oxi the limits of Irkutch> and, feparated . from it 
by a imajl river^ which runs througl^/a.T.own called Ki^chta, p- 
habited by tlfcie fu|:)je£bs of both empires. Thej. could by means of 
the Tartars of Gr^at Tartary be troublefome to the Ruffians, but 
ajre ^fraidof them,,av^rfe to war, 14 geacralj and (Jo.not wifli to fee 
the Tartaijs. armed, ..;.,.. 

On the north of Siberia, towards the Frozen Sea, the inhabitants 
' are lavkges, aixd live by huntiog, pay ^ fmaji trii)irte inlkius, ^ich 
is all they have to; pay. 
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Tif R perfiani pionarchy has for many years bcea to^ by civil 
4dii£enfioa§^ which .fub£ded ^ufii^ the re^t^ ^^^Ghfsrim Khan, a 

very 
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very able and j aft prince, who died "lately ; and the civil wafs, afi 
ufual, are broken out afrefli^ fo that the Ruffians have nothing to 
fear on that fide : mioreover, the mountains of Caufacys, which 
run from the feaof Afoph to theCafpian, prefent fo many ditficul* 

lies, that neither can make war beyond theni. 

* 

Having defcribed the frontiers of the principal European^ 
powers on the Continent, we muft now return to coufidcr that of 
FraiKje on the Britiflii chanpel,^ This frontier extends from Dun*- 

* * < • ' ■ 

kirk to Ufhant, and round that point, along the Bay of Bifcay, to ^ 
Bayonne; on this line, however, there is but one harbour, where 
a great fleet can be buik, equipped, and ride in fafety, which i$ 
Breft ; fliips of the line are alio' built at Roch fort, and equippedv 
there, but fe\y in humbcri and pnly fe\V can be kept there with 
fafety; they fo9n perifli, becauie the water is fweet, though- 
the tide runs very high and violent up the Charante. 

In fpeaking of the line t)f Ofieration, on which an army a6ts, we. 
have laid it down as an axiom, jiot to be controverted, that if it 
IS of any confiderable length, or interfered by mountains,, pafles, . 
and rivers, and of cotirfe, if it goes over a confiderable branch of 
t*he fca, no foEd enterprise can be executed oh fuch a line, . though 
your forces are much fuperior to thofe who oppofe you.^. A pirate, 
may land twenty men oii the coaft of France, or any other, rob a 
hen-rooft, burn a few houfes, and run away to their fhip, in fpite 
of France and its two hundred thoufand men, becaufe fuch an expe- 
dition is executed in a few hours.. 

In the late war, England, at a prodigious expence, made feve- - 
ral attempts on the coaft of France, the refult was burning fome 
fiihihg-boats, and, by accident, I believe, Ibme houfes, and were 
happy to come ofE Their laft exploits at St. Cas, was, we know, , 

Z z very 
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very u nfortuhate. Whofe fault was it ? No doubt it was the fault 
of thofe who planaed thefc fine expeditions. Could we have burnt 
the enemy's docks, ftores, &c. at Breft and Rochfort, it would 
have been of ^reat importance and worth trying ; but every other 
objedt was by no means equal to the rifle or the expence, and never 
ought to be undertaken. No forces the Englifli can bring on the 
coaft will be fulficiisnt to take Breft, or any other capital place : 
but for a moment I will -fuppofe the French are afleep ; that the 
Englifh fleet and fifty thoufand men are at Breft. What then ? 
Why, then they muft in a Ihort time return home, if they can ; 
^ for furely they cannot remain at Breft, which iq a fliort time will 
be furrounded by a French army, who will befiege you in it, you 
miift therefore abandon it, or advance into the country : advance, 
in the name of God ! you are at Rennes, the capital of Britany ; 
What then, 1 alk once more ? Why, you will be furrounded, 
your communication with Breft and your fleet cut off, and your 
army periftics by the fword or by famine* 

What I fay of Breft, which indeed Is the only place on the 
coaft where a fleet can for any confiderable time ride with fafety, is 
equally applicable to every other point on this coaft, or any other 
coaft whatever. If your army meets with any, though very incou* 
fiderable refiftance j for while your enemy can keep the field, and 
adt on your flanks, you cannot remain on any given fpot j an^ if 
you advance, you only precipitate your ruin. 

On the coaft of England there are three harbours, where a great 
' fleet may ride with fafety. The enemy muft take one of them^ 
Suppofe it done, and that the Englilh have not aftiip left, Suppofe 
further, that there is a French army of fixty thoufand men en- 
camped on Black-Heath, and off London bridge. 

1%, 
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I fay, there arc two hundred thoufand men in England who have 
tore arms ; I will put the half on horfeback, and the other half 
remains on foot ; mix them as circumftances may require, then I 
place fifty thoufand men in Surry and Suflex, and as many in Effex, 
iTi^ho Z&. on the enemy's line, which on that fuppofitiou muft go 
towards the Downs, there being no other place where his fleet can 
anchor ; fuch a difpofition being made, and only half the number 
of men we propofe employed, I afk any officer, any man of fenfe, 
what will become of the enemy's army on Black-Heath, or in any 
other given point, fixty or feventy miles from the coafl ? It mufl 
perifh ; for undoubtedly no army can fubfift on a line of fuch length 
as is that, from France to Black-Heath, over a branch of the fea, and 
penetrate into the country, while we have an army of thirty or forty 
thoufand men only to oppofe their fupplies. No army can fubfifl in 
a country, unlefs it draws all, or the greatefl part of its fubfiflence 
from the (%>untry itfelf, and of courfe poflelles a great tra£t behind 
it, and on every fide to the right and left ; for if you can z€t on the 
enemy's line, he mufl retire ; and though he fhould be in pofTeft* 
lion of fuch a tradi of country as we fuppofe, he cannot keep it, 
unlefs he is mafler of one or more flrong places, to enable him to 
feparate his troops and put them into winter quarters. 

When the combined fleet appeared on our coafl, the nation un« 
accuflomed to fee an enemy fo near, feemed much alarmed, I then 
thought it my duty to examine the poffible refults of an mvafion, 
and pomted out the means of defeating it, determined and fixed the 
lines on which the enemy mufl have adted, had he landed, and the 
different pofitions the Englifh army mufl have occupied on fuch 
lines to prevent him from advancing into the country, or keeping 
the pofl he had taken on our coafl. When I confider this fubje£t 
in a military light 4>nly, I wifhed ahnofl that the eneniy had made 
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fuch an attempt ; becaufc once for all they would have fcen the 
abfurdity and danger of it, and we fhould for ever have been cared 
of our fears. 



CHAPTER V. 



OF AMERICA. 

I TAKE it for granted, that every body has or may have a map 
of the feat of war in this country, and therefore have not given 
it here. Politics have not in the leaft contributed to bring this 
important war to a happy conclufion^ probably have retarded it. In 
general .1 have obferved, that when they interfere with military 
operations, they have rather retarded than accelerated them : when 
an army is once in the field, and the plan of the campaign fettled, 
let the general go on his own way, he is on the fpot, and with the 
afliftance of his officers alone, can determine what is to be done, 
and how it is to be done^ 

As I am totally nnacquainted with the face of the country^, it is 
impoffible for me, even iuppofing I was a competent judge, to form 
any opinion of the different anions which have happened there, dur- 
ing this long war ; moft, if not all of them, have been fuccefsful ; it 
is therefore juft to conclude, they were conduced with wiidom and 
valour ; why, the refult of them did not anfwer the expedations 
of the public, will appear from what we fliall fay on the fnhjeSL 

We muft beg the reader will recoUefl: what we have find in 
Chap. HI. pag. 133 to 137, on the line of operation, and Chap. IV. 
jpag, 138 to 143, on the nature and principles of an ofFenfive 
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war, and compare the doftrinc therein eftabliOicd with the manner 
in which the American war was conducted : it will, we think, ap- 
pear, that the want of fuccefs did not arife from want of honour, 
valour, or of wifdom, in planning or executing the various aftions 
whicli happened ; but from thofe difficulties which arofe from the 
nature of the country, and perhaps likewifc from the defefts in the 
general plan of war, thkt was adopted and purfued with fo little 
fuccefs. 



The country is open, that is, it has no fortrefs excepting Bofton, 
New- York, and Charles-Town ; it is very extenfive, and very 
thinly inhabited in proportion to its extent ; fo that there is no one 
province, I believe, which could maintain a fleet and an army for 
a month, which of courfe muft be fupported from England, that 
is, on a line of above three thoufand miles. Whoever confiders this 
circumftance only, and calculates the infinite difficulties in tranf^ 
porting and maintaining an army of forty thoufand men, at fuch an 
immenfe diftance, will find many reafons, which have concurred to 
retard and fruftrate the progrefs of our arms* Pofterity will admire 
the aftivity and vigour of our counfels, and be aftoniflied at the 
refources of our country. The miniftry could do no more than 
place and maintain a prodigious army on the fpot where it was de«> 
(lined to a£t : no fault can juftly be imputed to them ; they are 
acquitted by every wife and moderate man, who confiders their 
condudt as to this point with impartiality. Though the country has 
no fortrefs, it is however very ftrong by nature, and has very few 
good roads ; it i^ ftill in its infancy. , 

Let us now examine, what feems to me, the real caufes of our 
little fuccefs in this long and unhappy war« 

Nbw« 
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New-York is the point from whence our army muft advance 
into the country ; from this point, with a radius of a hundred miles, 
for example ; defcribe a femi-circle, whofc diameter is the fea coaft j 
as there is not, within that circumference, any one fortrefs whofe 
poffeffion will render you mafter of a certain traft of country between 
it and the coaft, it follows you cannot eftabltfli a certain line of 
operation ; the enemy is encamped on that portion: of circle, and oxt 
whatever direftion you proceed, he meets you, and if yon prefs 
him, retires where he pleafes, having an immenfe country behind 
him, which furnifhes him with provifions from every point of tht 
compafs ; whereas you are chained to New- York, you cannot fol- 
low the enemy too far, becaufe you have not a fufficient number 
of horfes and carriages for that purpofe ; and moreover, the enemy 
may attack your line behind you and cut off your army, or force 
you to retire. While he has an army in the field, you cannot fc- 
parate yours, without the greateft danger, twenty miles from New- 
York, If within the fuppofed circle, or any other drcle,. there 
was a capital fortrefs, your line of operation is of courfe determined 
between New- York and fuch a fortrefs, in which cafe you march 
and aft on that line, the enemy muft follow you or anticipate you, 
he muft fight you or let you take the place : whereas, as things 
now are, you are reduced to marching and counter-marching, ad-^ 
vancing and retiring within a circle a whole campaign, even for 
twenty campaigns, without a poffibility of bringing the enemy to a 
decifive adion, which the principles of an ofFenfive war require, or 
of fixing yourfelves on any one point. After much trouble and lof& 
you muft neceffarily return to New- York, and fb onfbr twenty 
campaigns, unlefs you or the enemy, totally exhaufted, give up 
the quarrel for want of means to keep it up. 
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What I have faid of New- York, is eqyally appBcable to any 
ether point from Bofton to Georgia^ and^ indeed, to every other 
cfoaft in the world.. If your enemy cau keep the field, if the country- 
is open, cxtenfive, and deftitute of fortrefles, within reach of the 
fhore and the harbour you occupy, you can never carry on a war 
with fuccefs^ The hiilory of all wars, and of all expeditions, the* 
fix fruitiefs campaigns we have made. in^ America, confirm the truth < 
of our principles* 

Yet by rfie (ingular poiition of this country, the poffeflion of 
Canada, the fuperiority of our fleet, and the activity of his majefly's 
miniflers^ L think, that notwithftandiog the difficulties which arife 
from the diftance,. the face of the country, and the nature of the 
war, it might with the forces, which have been fent into that coun- 
try, have been concluded in one campaign with glory and'fuccefs. 

Tbe head, the hearty and fuppbrt of that rie))iej[lion, revolt, in^ 
flirre&iou (do notdi^te with me about name^) ^e.the four pro^ 
yinces included between HudfimV River and Boftpn :' if we qwiW - 
sr can fubdue thefe four provinces, the war is at; an^end.- 

Let us therefore examine, whether with an army of thirty or 
forty thoufand men, fupported by a powerful fleet, we could or can- 
conquer thefe provinces ? I fay we could, and always can ; if we 
can be maflers of Boflon ; from that harbour draw a line to Albany,,, 
or fome given point on- Hudfon's River, not far from it, which 
is 150 milqs^ a corps of fix or eight thoufapd rawi advance from 1 
Canada towards Albany, leaving Hudfon's River always on the v 
night ; take pofleffion. of. Rhode-Ifland and of Newport on the Con- 
tinent, with as many men j chiefly light troops^ with very few 
field-pieces, and fome howitzers, and' as few carriages as poffible ;: , 
the more light horfe the better,, becaufe they can forage at a great. 

A a. idii&ance ^ 
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diftance, and aft witk vigoUr and celerity. The main army, 
twenty thoufand men, at Boflon* If this armvy advances to Hud- 
fbn's River ; I fay, that another of equal goodneis and force cannoc 
prevent it, if the enemy leaves that river, and goes* to meet yo^to*- 
wards Bofton, one or both of the above-mentioned corps from taking 
poffeffion of Albany, and of fome other pofts upoa it, and by xnov* 
ing about and avoiding a general action, he is furrounded and muA 
periih. If he beats your main army, or quits his line of operation^ 
to purAie either of the above-mentioned corps, he cannot avoid his 
fate. It is evident, that the more he advances on the line, from 
Hudfon*s River towards Bofton, the more certain is his ruin, for 
this reafon ; an army a^ing upon one line muft relinquiih it, if the 
enemy can oppofe it in fronts and at the fame time on its flank and 
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In ihort, to conquer America, you mud draw a line from Bofton 
to Albany^ and; a£t on that Ihib in the manner we have propbied : all 
operations on itnes, ^drtfwn^ from the coafl into the countryVjfropi 
Bdlon to Charles-Town, will prove hereafter,, as they have already 
do^e^ unfuece&ful^ i 
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